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THE EASTER SEPULCHRE MUSIC-DRAMA 
By Ws. L. SMoLDON 


In the introductory volume of the ‘ Oxford History of Music ’ the article 
on ‘‘ Social Aspects of Music in the Middle Ages ” makes some mention 
of the Liturgical Drama. The author remarks, in regard to these early 
medieval religious dramas, that “their musical history is still very 
obscure ”’. 

I have made it my purpose to remedy this deficiency. In addition, 
I have come to the conclusion, as a result of my re-examination of 
the original manuscripts, that a number of examples deserve greater 
credit as art-forms than they have hitherto received. It is impossible to 
do true justice to the subject in the course of a single article, but some 
evidence may be advanced to show that real music-drama was in exis- 
tence in Europe at a date well before the Norman conquest. 

That modern drama is one of the youngest of the arts is a fact 
admitted by any student of literature. There is no doubt that the drama 
of the ancient world died with the fall of Rome, and what traditions 
remained through the dark ages had little or no influence on its rebirth, 
which occurred in early medieval times in a very simple and primitive 
form. ‘Ironically enough, it took place within the liturgy of the medieval 
church, the church that had frowned upon and persecuted the debased 
drama of the decadent Roman world, but was in the end unable to prevent 
a fundamental human instinct, the desire to “‘ act a part ”’, from invading 
its Own services. 

The’ revival of civilization during the reign of the great Emperor 
Charlemagne manifested itself in many ways, and the church played a 
great part in this revival. A new splendour appeared in church archi- 
tecture and interiors, in vestments and in details of ritual. A more 
misguided enthusiasm, however, showed itself in the practice which then 


_began of adding unauthorized phrases and sentences to various parts of 


the liturgy. * These “‘tropes”’ served to expand, explain or comment 
upon the official text. They were of local origin and were never 
officially recognized. Finally, with few exceptions, they were swept 
out of the service books in the sixteenth century by the Council of 
Trent. 

One of these tropes consisted of three sentences placed before the 
first liturgical piece, or Introit, of the Mass for Easter Day. It recalled 
the meeting, reported in some of the Gospels, between the Angel (or 
Angels) and the Marys before the empty Sepulchre on Easter morning. 
Unlike the Gospel account, however, it was in dialogue form, and the 
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wording was very largely original. In translation it would read as 
follows : 
. Ancet : Whom seek ye in the sepulchre, O followers of Christ ? 
Marys: Jesus of Nazareth that was crucified, O celestial ones. 
AnGet: He is not here ; he is risen just as he foretold ; go, announce that he 
. is risen from the sepulchre. 

This composition, known from its opening words ‘as the “ Quem 
quacritis ” trope, is, strange as it may seem, the germ of all European 
drama. It was in existence early in the tenth century both in France 
and Germany, but whatever centre may claim its authorship, the ““‘ Quem 
quaeritis trope, unlike many others, spread -to every part of Europe, 
as an addition to the Introit of the Easter Mass. In the course of its 
wanderings the trope was “ troped ” in a number of ways by the addition 
of various other sentences ; ¢.g. by allowing the Marys an outburst of 
rejoicing (“‘ Alleluia, the Lord is risen”) on their receiving the Angel’s 
reply. But while the composition remained as a trope of the Easter Mass 
there is not the slightest evidence of anything in the nature of a dramatic 
presentation. It was probably sung antiphonally, one side of the choir 
answering the other, but there was no attempt at any impersonation, the 
test of real drama. : 

However, by the end of the tenth century a change had taken place. 
The dialogue had-moved from the Mass to Easter Matins, the early 
morning service on Resurrection morning. This accorded well with the 
Gospel account as to the coming of the women “ very early in the 
morning”, and, being placed at the end of the service, gave a much 
better chance of expansion. It is now that we witness the beginnings of 
true drama, for directions, known as “‘ rubrics”’ in the service books, 
show that the clerics who sing the parts of the Marys are three in number, 
that they are robed and hooded to represent women, that the Angel is 
also fittingly attired and is seated before an improvised sepulchre. It is 
clear that the Marys are required to advance towards this spot, carrying 
censers to represent the ointment boxes. We also find directions as to 
gesture and manner of utterance. Here then is true drama, and this 
well before the year 1000 A.p. 

Its popularity as a short dramatic performance at the conclusion of 
Easter Matins seemed immense. There are hundreds of surviving 
medieval manuscripts from all over Europe which contain this single- 
scene drama of the Angel and the three Marys. Expansion quickly 
followed. The Apostles Peter and John were brought in ; and after the 
Marys had reported to them, they raced to the sepulchre to confirm the 
news. Next and more dramatic still came the addition of the scene of 
the risen Christ—Mary Magdalen’s question to the supposed 
gardener, his gentle reply and her glad cry of recognition. By the 
thirteenth century Easter dramas had been written which contained 
acting parts for Pilate, the soldiers guarding the Tomb, a merchant 
selling spices to the Marys and even the disciple Thomas, doubting at 
first, but finally convinced. Altogether, these dramas range in magni- 
tude from examples a few lines in length to ambitious efforts containing 
two hundred or more, aided by costumes, properties and directions as to 
dramatic gesture and movement. The scripts of some of the versions 
belong to a period as late as the sixteenth century. 

Meanwhile, other clerical dramas had grown up in imitation ;_ the 
Shepherds at the Manger, the Coming of the Wise Men, the Massacre of 
the Innocents and many more. Finally, drama burst the bounds of the 
church and flowed into secular channels. The evolution towards 
modern drama through miracle and morality plays is well enough known. 
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But there is one aspect of these early liturgical dramas which has 
been long neglected. It must be remembered that the services of the 
medieval church were sung, to a chant laid down in the sixth century by 
Gregory the Great, and faithfully preserved. Similarly, all tropes had 
their musical settings, and the melody of the “‘ Quem quaeritis ” dialogue 
is as much an original composition as the words, as the present writer 
has ascertained. Although much is known concerning the Latin texts, 
particularly after the publication of Sir E. K. Chambers’s ‘ Medieval 
Stage ’ and Dr. Karl Young’s ‘ Drama of the Medieval Church’, it is 
not generally realized that the dramas were always performed in a 
plainsong setting, which at times was really dramatic music, even though 
this was single-line unaccompanied melody, in the “ modal” style so 
strange to modern ears. They were indeed music-dramas, the earliest 
European examples. 

As we have seen, the bulk of them deal with the Sepulchrum scenes, 
the others being derivative and, on the whole, much less interesting 
musically. It is the purpose of this article to deal only with the Easter 


Sepulchre dramas. 


Before the second world war several hundred manuscripts, containing 
these dramas in their musical settings, were in existence in the libraries 
of almost every country of Europe. Believing that, joined with their 
music, many versions were of both historic and artistic interest, I decided 
to investigate the matter anew by returning to the original sources. 
After several years’ activity I succeeded in obtaining photographs of all 
surviving examples (as far as I am aware) of the Easter Sepulchre 
Music-Drama. Fortunately for me the quest was completed just before 
the outbreak of war. ° 

The reason for the previous neglect in transcribing the music of all 
but a handful of these dramas is due to the fact that the majority of them 
are written in neume notation.'. These musical signs written above the 
text appear, at first sight, more like shorthand than anything else. They 
do not, in fact, fix the pitch of the music, but show merely its rise and fall, 
and its rhythmic groupings in relation to the syllables of the text. They 
serve only to remind a singer of a melody already known, and would be 
useless for indicating to him an entirely unfamiliar one. For a long time 
the whole of the music of the liturgy of the medieval church was written 
down in no more definite fashion than this ; but so strong was the tradition, 
and so thorough the training of the medieval choir-singer that, when the 
use of the “ Guidonian ” stave fixed the pitch of the notes definitely, no 
very large amount of discrepancy is observable in the service books from 
various parts of Europe. 

The paleography of the Gregorian neumes is a comparatively new 
science, owing most of its progress to the labours of the Benedictines of 
Solesmes. This learned body founded a system of elaborate comparison 
of manuscripts, based on thousands of photographs, by which a melody 
could be traced from its early neume form to a “‘heighted’’ notation 
which fixed the pitch. By this method they were able to recover the true 
Gregorian music of the whole of the Roman liturgy. 

1. In 1861 Edouard de Coussemaker published his ‘ Drames liturgiques du moyen-Age’, transcriptions 
of a number of Latin music-dramas, as he rightly insisted on calling them. They included six examples of 
the Easter Sepulchre type, all belonging to the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. There were no neume 
problems, as the music of each original manuscript was in square notation on four lines. But great pioneer 
though Coussemaker was, his works in general suffered from the fact that Gregorian musical paleography 
as a science was at its very earliest stages. Also, as anyone who has studied his books closely will admit, a 
certain amount of sheer carelessness and misreading of clefs mars his interpretations. When the present writer 

transcriptions of the whole of the Easter Sepulchre dramas he did so independently when dealing with 
the six mentioned above. It is unfortunate that Coussemaker’s transcription of B.N.MS. lat. 1139, in another 
work, should have been drawn upen when the Q.Q. sentence, words and music, was used as a cover decoration 
to Vol. II of Sir E. K. Chambers’ ‘ The Medieval Stage.” To obtain a correct reading, the Bp should be 
omitted, and the first note assumed to be D, not F. 
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I have followed this system in interpreting the neumes of the early 
examples of the Easter drama music. Only in a few instances did the 
neumes keep their secret. 

After the actual transcription of the music into modern plainsong, 
there remained the problem of its origin. Was it just adapted from the 
melodies of the liturgy, or was there original composition ? The answer 
is that both methods were used. The trope dialogue itself, the core of all 
the drama, was definitely an original composition, both words and music, 
and although minor variations are found, due to differences of location 
and century, it always preserves its identity. Antiphons and hymns from 
the liturgy were used to expand the drama, but on the other hand, 
especially in the longer examples, a very large amount of local free 
composition is found, again both words and music. 

The original home of the “‘ Quem quaeritis ”’ trope is still a matter of 
doubt. As the important ecclesiastical centres of Limoges and St. Gall 
can both show a tenth-century example in a very simple form, France 
and Germanic regions may dispute the claim. The reader may be 
interested to see the St. Gall version (MS. 484 from the monastery library, 
c. 950 A.D.), the neume setting being given, with a plainsong transcription 
below supplied by the present writer. Thuis is the first interpretation of 
the neumes of this unique manuscript? that has been attempted : 
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IT(EM) DE _RESURR(ECTIONE) D(OMI)NI 


INT (errogatio:) Quem queritis in sepulchro, (0) Christicols? 


R(esponsorio: ) Jhesum nagarenum -crucifixum, o caelicolae, 


Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixeret; ite, 


nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 


Resurrexi. 


The Limoges setting*, two lines of which are transcribed below, is 
obviously the same tune, only slightly varied. The neumes above the 
text in the manuscript are of the “ Aquitaine” type, and unlike the 
St. Gall neumes, are “‘ heighted ’’ to show the approximate rise and fall 
of the melody. Again this is a first transcription : 


2. St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS. 484, p. 111. 
3. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 1240, fol. 30v. 
* Or, perhaps, E. 
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Quem queritis in sepulchro, o Christicolé? 


Jhesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 


As previously stated, the composition quickly spread to widely 
separated parts of Europe, suffering only minor changes in the process. 
Lack of space forbids further examples, but dozens of others, containing 
small differences, though plainly demonstrating a common origin, might 
have been given. 

The detached word “‘ Resurrexi’”’ (“‘ I arose——-’’) is almost always 
seen at the conclusion of the trope form, showing the beginning of the 
introit proper. When the dramatized version appears, moved to the end 
of Easter Matins, the concluding joyful canticle of that service, the 
‘Te Deum ”’, marks its position. 

Probably the earliest surv iving manuscript which shows the “ Quem 
quacritis '’ dialogue as a true drama performed at Easter Matins is an 
English one. The famous Winchester Troper, an Anglo-Saxon service- 
book dating from about 980 a.D., gives us music above the words, but 
very few directions. ‘Fortunately, however, another volume, the ‘ Regu- 
laris Concordia ’, a “‘ rule” for the Benedictine order in England issued 
by Ethelwold, Bichop of Winchester, and slightly anterior to the Troper, 
provides generous details concerning what seems to be a closely allied 
version. The only textual difference is the omission of one of the antiphons 
(‘* Cito euntes——-’’). In this case, however, the music is wholly lacking. 

Here is a translation of the Latin text, as given in ‘ Chief Pre- 
Shakespearean Dramas’ (J. Quincy Adams), p. 7 : 

While the third lesson is being chanted, let four brethren vest themselves ; of 
whom let one, vested in an alb, enter as if to take part in the service, and let him 
without being observed approach the place of the sepulchre, and there, holding a 
palm in his hand, let him sit down quietly. While the third responsory is being 
sung, let the remaining three follow, all of them vested in copes, and carrying in 
their hands censers filled with incense ; and slowly, in the manner of secking some- 
thing, let them come before the place of the sepulchre. These things are done in 
oe of the angel seated in the monument, and of the women coming with 

ices to anoint the body of Jesus. When therefore that one seated shall see the 
ree, as if straying about and seeking something, approach him, let him begin in 
a dulcet voice of medium pitch to sing : 

“Whom seek ye in the sepulchre, O followers of Christ ? ”’ 

When he has sung this to the end, let the three respond in unison : 

** Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified, O celestial one.” 

To whom that one : 

“ He is not here ; he is risen, just as he foretold. Go, announce that he is 
risen from the dead.” 

At the word of this command let those three turn themselves to the choir, 
Saying : 

“* Alleluia ! The Lord is risen to-day ; the strong lion, the Christ, the Son of 
God. Give thanks to God, cia!” 
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This said, let the former, again seating himself, as if recalling them, sing the 

anthem : 

““Come and see the place where the Lord was laid. Alleluia! Alleluia!” 
And saying this, let him rise, and let him lift the veil and show them the place bare 
of the cross, but only the cloths Jaid there with which the cross was wrapped.‘ Seeing 
which, let them set down the censers which they carried into the same sepulchre, 
and let them take up the cloth and spread it out before the eyes of the clergy ; and, 
as if making known that the Lord had risen and was not now therein wrapped, 
let them sing this anthem : 

“* The Lord is risen from the sepulchre, who for us hung upon the cross.”” And 
let them place the cloth upon the altar. The anthem being ended, let the Prior, 
rejoicing with them at the triumph of our King, in that, having conquered death, 
he arose, begin the hymn : 


** We praise thee, O God.” 
This begun, all the bells chime out together. 


Here we have a complete music-drama with costume, properties and 
careful directions as to action and gesture. The new dramatic features, 
a recall to view the empty tomb and a second dismissal, are brought about 
by the employment of suitable liturgical antiphons. Both “‘ Venite et 
videte ” and ** Cito euntes——”’ are taken from the service books, 
as is the final antiphon, ‘‘ Surrexit Dominus ’, sung as the grave cloths 
are displayed. 

Below is the music as given in Anglo-Saxon neumes in the Winchester 
Troper.® It is a fairly safe assumption that the ‘ Regularis Concordia ’ 
dialogue was sung to the same setting. The neumes indicate plainly that 
this belongs to the Limoges group of settings. $ 

With, the neumes is given a transcription that I have made, after 
careful comparison with a number of Limoges manuscripts. If the music 
of the Troper version is read, and the directions of the ‘ Regularis 
Concordia * borne in mind at the same time, a good picture of this ancient 
music-drama may be obtained. 

Just before the War (March 1939) a successful dramatic performance, 
in accordance with these details, was carried out in a London church 
in the course of a lecture-demonstration which I gave on the subject :* 


Angelica de Christi Resurrectione: 


Quem queritis in sepulchro, Christicelae? 
(Whom seek ye in the sepulchre, o followers of Christ?) 


£ 


Sanctarum Mulierum responsio: 


2. 


Jhesum nazerenum crucifixum, o celicola. 
(Jesus of Nazareth which wes crucified, o heavenly one.) 


*. This refers to the two ancient ceremonies of the Easter season, the Buryin isi 
: and the Raising of the 
Cross, carried out on Good Friday and Easter Day respectively. The symbolism is obvious, but ihe ustions 
remained symbolic and never became dramatic. The texts and music of the ceremonies were drawn wholly 
from the oe They seem to have been carried out at many places without any sign of a succeeding 
rum drama. 


5. Oxford, Bibl. Bodi., MS. 775, fol. 17r—17v. 


*- I should like to acknowledge here my great indebtedness to Mr. Pearce H 
and the choir of the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society ; and to Dom ee ee 
by of their choirs for this occasion, made it possible to present 
not only t jinchester example in its dramatic form, but a i i 
have been heard for the first occasion since medieval times. other Games which must 
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Angelice vocis 


= 


~ 
= 
— 
~ 
~ 


Non est bic, surrexit sicut predixerat; ite, nuntiste 
he is risen just as he foretold; *go an=- 


quie surrexit, dicentes: 
nounce that he is risen, saying:) 


Sanctarum Mulierum ad omnem clerum moduletio: f 


Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus hodie, leo fortis, Christus 
(The Lord is risen todey, the strong lion, Christ 


filius Dei. Deo gratias, dicite ei -al 
(the Son of God. Give thanks to God; say ‘eia'!) 


= 


Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat Dominus, alleluia, elleluie. 
_ (Come and see the place where the Lord was iste.) 


Iterum dicat, Angelus: 


Cito euntes, dicite discipulis quia surrexit Dominus. 
(Go quickly; say to the disciples that the ae has risen.) 


@lleluie, alleluie. 
‘ 


Mulleres una voce canent iubilantes: 


Surrexit Dominus de sepulchro, qui pro nobis pependit in ligno. 
(The Lord has risen from the sepulc » who for us was hung on the 


Cross.) 


alleluie, 


* “ Voces consolatus"’ in the MS. 
* “ Mulieri”’ in the MS. 
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There are many examples of the single-scene drama, found in various 
parts of Europe and dating from the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, which are almost as simp’ in their construction. Various 
sentences are used, to introduce the dialogue and to serve as outbreaks of 
rejoicing after the announcement. Sometimes these are antiphons from 
the service books, sometimes they are brief original compositions. But 
occasionally a really independent mind seems to have been at work, 
producing both words and music which copies very little except the 
inevitable ‘‘ Quem quaeritis’’ dialogue. Such an example is found at 
Madrid.’ It is a noteworthy version, which acts well. I managed 
to secure. its dramatic presentation at the same time as the Anglo- 
Saxon example, and others of greater length. It is actually Norman- 
French in origin, as the distinctive neume notation shows. ‘[he service 
book in which it is found, a “ graduaf "is a twelfth-century one from 
Sicily, the Norman conquerors of Southern Italy having apparently 
adapted it to their new home. In it we have a really dramatic approach 
to the Tomb. Each of the Marys utters a brief two-line lament, each 
beginning with a mournful cry of “‘ Heu!” It is a piece of original work 
which is copied by other, later versions. 

Space does not permit of any musica] quotations in this instance, but 
mention must be made of one dramatic point, which succeeds the verse 
of the third Mary. Together they ask the question: ‘‘ Who will roll 
away the stone for us——— ?”’ (the words are borrowed, the setting is 
original). Then suddenly one of the Marys cries out : “‘ Behold the stone 
rolled away, and a young man clothed in a white robe ! ” 

The angel’s reply, “ Be not afraid. Say ** is linked to the familiar 
question “‘Whom seek ye——?” All the music up to “ Quem 
quaeritis——— ”’ is original, as is much that succeeds it. 

We must pass over other examples of the simpler drama, though 
among the many scores available there are some interesting variations 
and some original contributions. On the whole these shorter versions 
show little enterprise. Their basis is the original dialogue, introduced 
and succeeded in a variety of ways by sentences sometimes supplied from 
the service books, sometimes newly composed, words and music, by some 
unknown cleric. The efforts are usually neither very extensive nor very 
dramatic, and examples like that from Madrid shine by contrast. 

One borrowing from the liturgy of more than usual magnitude is 
worth special notice, the famous sequence “‘ Victimae Paschali’’. Early 
writings on the liturgical drama gave it a greater share of importance as 
a dramatic factor than it deserved, probably owing to the fact that until 
comparatively recently not many Easter drama texts were widely known, 
and among those extant “‘ Victimae Paschali ’’ was very prominent. 

No doubt arrangers realized that it made a good “ round-off ”’ to the 
drama. While the first three divisions are but a call to all Christians to 
praise the Paschal Victim who had redeemed them by His death, the 
next two are definitely in dialogue form. Plainly it is one of the Marys who 
is being addressed, and the speakers can be presumed to be some of 
the disciples (“ Tell us, Mary, what thou sawest on thy way”’). Mary’s 
reply makes it evident that she is returning from the Sepulchre with the 
assurance of the angels and the evidence of the grave-cloths. Certainly, 
as a continuation of the action after the Marys leave the Sepulchre, this 
section is ready and waiting for inclusion in the drama. Again, the last 
two sentences (“‘ We know that Christ has indeed risen from the grave ” 
and “ Thou King of Victory, have mercy on us”) are clearly fitted for 
a chorus of disciples and make a full-throated and impressive conclusion 

Bibl, Nac., MS. C 132, fol. 102»—103r. 
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by the whole choir. The melody of the a pp is a fine, broad ture, 
arranged almost throughout on the principal of one syllable to one note. 

The composition was seized upon by a large number of clerical play- 
wrights at least as early as the twelfth century. Many versions, with 
sound dramatic instinct, omitted the opening reflective sentences and 
concentrated on the dialogued part, the choir questioning and the Marys 
replying, with the chorus of disciples as a conclusion. 

In some of the, dramas the rubrics call for organ accompaniment 
during the performance of the sequence. Nowhere else in the Easter 
dramas is there any mention of accompaniment by instruments of any sort. 

It may ‘be that in the examples so far given the music has appeared 
somewhat simple and characterless. This will not be found to be true 
of some of the more ambitious versions, especially those containing the 
scene of the risen Christ. 


The first important new dramatic detail to be added was suggested 
by the few opening verses of St. John XX, particularly the fourth which, 
speaking of Peter and John, says : ‘‘ So they ran both together: and the 
other disciple did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre ”’. 

The scene we must picture in these medieval churches is tha. of two 
figures racing the length of the building to reach the improvised 
‘* sepulchre ” in the neighbourhood of the altar, and one of them groping 
within to retrieve the grave-cloths. Unfortunately for dramatic realism 
there existed a liturgical antiphon, “‘ Currebant duo simul ” 


, a 
setting of this particular verse. In the majority of the extant versions 
which use this incident, the choir sings this descriptive commentary 
whilst the actual incident is being represented ! There is even one case 
which would doubtless be approved by Mr. Wackford Squeers, where the 
apostles first sing the antiphon themselves and then proceed to suit the 
action to the words. However, as a number of dramas do give directions’ 
for the “ race’ without mentioning the antiphon, it would seem that 
some arrangers were conscious of the incongruity. 

Of the couple of dozen or so “ second-stage * dramas extant only a 
few reconcile satisfactorily the action of the Marys with the race to the 
sepulchre. This is done by using the dialogue part of “ Victimae 
Paschali ’’, the apostles asking the question and then hastening to confirm 
the report of the Marys. 

It will be noted that the new dramatic action adds no new musical 
feature to the drama,,‘‘ Currebant duo simul” being already found in 
the liturgy. One composition 1s very prominent, however—the sentence 
sung by the apostles while showing the grave-cloths. It is ‘‘ Cernitis, O 
socii—— ”” (** See, O friends ”) already used by the Marys in some 
first-stage versions. It seems to have been specially composed, words and 
music, for the grave-cloth situation by an unknown playwright. 

Two versions give details of the apostles’ costumes. That from 
Meissen clothes them in red and represents Peter as being lame. In the 
** Dublin” drama they are bare-footed ; Peter*is in red and holds 
symbolic keys ; John is white-robed and carries a palm. 

The best example of this group is the one last mentioned. It exists 
in two fourteenth-century manuscripts, one still at Dublin, the other in 
the Bodleian Library.’ It contains a great deal of original composition 
(some of it borrowed from earlier sources,) including a fine opening 
lament scene. The dramatic progress from this to the choral conclusion 
of ‘* Victimae Paschali” is well managed and includes many details as 
to costume and action. It is to be regretted that space does not permit 
of its reproduction here. 

*. MS. Rawlinson Liturg., d. IV, fol. 180r—182r. 
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One matter is overdue for mention. This is the appearance of a 
revised version of the original dialogue, the work.of an unknown German 
or Swiss playwright, and first met in a manuscript of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century (Einsiedeln 366). After this date German versions 
tend to use it in preference to the older dialogue, which however still 
holds its own elsewhere. The new composition remains remarkably 
consistent wherever found. The example below is taken from Kloster- 
neuburg, MS. 629 (14th century) : ® 


Quem queritis, o tremule mulieres, in hoc tumulo plorantes? 
(Whom seek ye, o trembling women, in this tomb lamenting?) 


| 


Jesum Nazarenum ecrucifixum querims. 
(We seek Jesus of Nazareth which was crucified.) 


===. 


Non est hic quem queritis, sed cito euntes nunciate 
(He is not here whom ye seek, but go quickly and tell) 


discipulis eius et Petro quia surrexit Jhesus. 
(the disciples and Peter that Jesus has risen.) 


This new version possibly raises the dialogue to a more emotional 
pitch. There is also another result: the absence of the rhyming words 
Christicolae celicolae solves the problem which arises when a 
single angel is employed. But the suggestion that this is the reason for its 
employment is perhaps too flattering to the medieval sense of dramatic 
consistency. 


Dramas which make use of the “ Scene of the Risen Christ ”. are 
usually termed “ third-stage’. The material entployed is drawn from 
SS. Matthew, Mark and John, who relate, each in his own way, the 
meeting of Christ, after His resurrection, with one or more of the Marys. 
These varying details account in part for the variety of treatment which 
the episode receives in the couple of dozen or so extant third-stage versions. 

What seems to be a prototype is found in a twelfth-century manu- 
script from Spain (Vich MS. III), discovered about thirty years ago. 
It is a disordered and badly-written text, but besides the scene of Mary 
Magdalen’s recognition of the supposed gardener, with the dramatic 
Maria Rabboni!” dialogue, there is actually an éncounter 
between the Marys and the “ Mercator”, the first appearance of the 
famous “* Merchant Scene ”’, in which the women bargain for the purchase 
of spices. The manuscript is far too confused and lacking in music to be 
of any acting value, but it is an important historical document. 

Several centres developed the idea along different lines. Rouen has 
several almost identical versions which omit the race and the V.P. 
finish, carrying through the whole drama in straightforward and plain 
fashion, but with some very individual music. A fourteenth-century ' 
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group from Prague is similarly independent and direct. It opens with a 
rudimentary “‘ Merchant Scene ”’. 

One striking version must be mentioned with baffled regret. The four- 
teenth-century manuscript from Barking, Essex, is alas ! an “ordinarium”’, 
giving no music at all and only the “ incipits” of most of the 
sung texts. As the whole drama i is attractive and largely original, this 
is a great loss. To judge by the “ incipits a proportion of the material 
appears in no other version. 

We now turn to one of the finest of the Easter Sepulchre music- 
dramas, well-planned, individual and artistically attractive, even by 
modern standards. This is the example from the famous “ Fleury ” 
manuscript (Orleans MS. 201), a French version of the fourteenth 
century. Lack of space alone prevents its full transcription here. The 
laments at the beginning are tuneful and original. Throughout the music 
is melodically interesting. The bulk of the drama represents original 
composition, both words and music. A good example is the treatment 
of the episode of the race, where Peter and John debate the matter in 
rhyming lines before setting out for the sepulchre. Even when using 
borrowed material the dramatist seems to give it an individual twist. ° 
Several of the familiar passages used are versified, new music being 
supplied. There are careful directions as to gesture and movement, and 
some interesting details of costume. For example, the angel is dressed 
in a gilded alb with a coif on his head, holding a palm in his left hand 
and a candelabrum in his right. Christ, on His first appearance, has 
the semblance of a gardener ; but as His true self, He is ead i ina white 
dalmatic with a white “infula”’, a phylactery of great price on His 
head, a cross in His right hand and in His left a cloth of gold. 

The remaining examples of the third-stage, all German and belonging 
to the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, represent variations of one 
general plan. Much of the material used, however, is new and worth 
considering. Far more than any previous versions these German dramas 
use rhymed Latin verses for various situations. The texts are fairly 
constant, though verses are omitted according to the caprice of the 
particular arranger. The settings, sometimes quite elaborate, were 
apparently composed for the particular texts and recur in the various 
versions without much alteration, or are at least recognizable. 

There are six groups of verses, most of them with lines of ten syllables. 
The situations to which they were attached are as follows : 


Lament of the Marys—3 verses. 

Prayer of the Marys and the decision to buy ointment (spices) 
—3 verses. 

Seyite of the ointment (Merchant Scene)—>5 or 6 verses. 

Lament of Mary Magdalen at the Sepulchre—3 verses. ~ 

Christ’s Words to Mary Magdalen—4 verses. 

Mary Magdalen’s announcement to the disciples or other Marys ~ 
—2 verses. 


There is reason to believe that the Latin rhyming stanza with ten- 
syllable lines first arose in France. Stanzas B are actually found in the 
early Vich MS. III previously mentioned, together with the music that 
always accompanies them. It is probable that the A, B and C sets of 
verses were composed in France together with their melodies, were 
carried from France to Germany, and that in the latter country some un- 
known playwright added groups D, E and F. 

As it is not possible to give any of these dramas in full, the beginning 
of one verse of each of the above groups is set out below, drawn from one 
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or other of the versions. The choice of drama is of small import, for, as 
we have said, the settings differ very little. Some exception might be 
made in the case of the music of group A, the versions showing some 
variety of curve at the beginning. But the identity of the tune soon 
becomes apparent : 


A. Lament of the Marys - Srd verse. (Engelberg MS SI4.) 


“ 


Sed eamus et ad eius properemus tumulum; Si dileximus viventem, 
= 
—— | 


diligamus mortuun. 


B. Prayer of the Marys - part of Ist verse. (Vich III.) 


£. 
J 


Omnipotens pater altissime, angelorum rector mitissime, -- 


C. Buying of the Ointment - pert of Ist verse. (Prague G Sb.) 


Aromata precio querimus, Christi corpus unge----re volumus; -- 


D. Lament of M.M. = part of Ist verse. (Zwickau 56A.) 


= 


Cum venissem ungere mor----tuum, monumentum inveni vacu--um,-- 


E. Christ's Words to M.M. - pert of Ist verse. (Wolfenbuttel, Helmst 


965.) 
> 


> 


Prima quidem suffragi--a stola tulit carnali--a -- 


F. M.M.'s Announcement - part of Ist verse, (St Plorian 474.) 


a 
Galyleam omnes adibitis; ibi Jhesum vivum videbitis; -- 


Besides the rhyming verse-forms there is a certain amount of new 

use made of gospel texts, especially in the scene of the Risen Christ. 
Here special musical composition is found, often peculiar to the particular 
drama. Several liturgical texts are also used, but the liturgical music is 
usually discarded in favour of fresh settings. “Sancte Deus, sancte 
fortis——— ” is an example. It should be understood, of course, that the 
Sepulchre dialogue in its revised form is ever present. 
__ The best of the group from the point of view of dramatic presentation 
is a fourteenth-century manuscript found at Cividale (MS. C.I.). On the 
occasion previously mentioned I found it very effective in performance. 
It shows a more individual and skilful working of common material 
than others of the group. The music also gives an unusual proportion 
of what appears to be special composition. 

It opens with the Group A set of verses which leads direct to the 
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“Quem quaeritis ” dialogue. This is noteworthy in having unique 
versifications of the ‘“‘ Non est hic ” and “Ite nunciate r 
sections, expanded to some length, each with an original melody. Then 
follows some ‘‘ common” material, including some Group D verses. 
These are succeeded by the “‘ Risen Christ ” scene, with new music and 
a special versification of the gospel verse, ‘‘ Noli me tangere———”’. The 
** Victimae Paschali ”’ dialogue is then used as a conclusion. 

A transcription is given below of part of the scene between Christ and 
Mary. It seems well worth quoting, both for the drama that the par- 
ticipants doubtless brought to it, and for the charm and originality of the 
music. The quotation begins with the last few moments of Mary’s 
lament. This is one of the “ standard ”’ settings (Section D.) The music 
that follows is peculiar to the Cividale drama, being entirely individual, 
and of considerable beauty. ‘‘ Mulier, quid ploras ?’” is set to a lovely 
melismatic passage, the cadence of which reinforces the question, while 
Mary’s mournful plea to the supposed gardener is equally melodious, 
but urgent, and ending on a note of expectancy. The gentle word 
** Maria ”’ is allied to a phrase borrowed from the music of the question. 
The setting of the high-pitched cry of ‘‘ Raboni’”’ seems exactly right 
and, reinforced by the striking rubric “‘ Maria currendo ad Yhesum——”’, 
is a high light of the Sepulchrum drama : 


= 
(Maria:) Dolor crecit, tremunt precor----dia 
(Wy grief grows and my heart trembles) 


= 


de magistri pii absenti--a, 
(because of the absence of my Lord,) 


quis salvavit me plenam  vi---<chis, 
(who saved me when I was full of wickedness, ) 


> 


ulsis a me septem de----moni----is, 
and drove out of me seven devils.) 


Yhesus admirans respondit ei dicendo: 
(Jesus, wondering, answers her, say ing: ) 


Mu--li-er, quid plor------as? 
(Woman, why woopest thou?) 


aria respondit ei dicens: 
answers him, saying: ) 
Quie tulerunt Dominum meum, et 


(Because they have taken away my Lord) 


¢ 

nescio ubi posuerunt eum. Domine, si tu sustulisti eum, dicite 

(and I know not where they have laid him, Sir, if thou hast borne him) 


alll. 


michi ubi posuisti eum, et ego eum tollam. 
(hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will teke him away. ) 


Thesus dicit statim: 


(Jesus at once replies:) ? 
“aa 
(Mary!) 


Marie currendo ed Yhesum dicit: 
(Mary runs to Jesus and says:) Kebo--nil 
(Master!) 


Tunc Jesus dicit: = 


(Then Jesus says:) 
O Mari--o, ngli me tange--re, <-- (etc.) 
(O Mary, touch me not, ---) 


= 

| 
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Only four versions of the Sepulchrum drama have been found which 
by the addition of further scenes carry the action past the “ third stage ”’. 
These comprise two German and two French examples, and belong to 
Klosterneuburg, Benediktbeuern, Tours and Origny-Sainte-Benoite re- 
spectively. They are all considerably longer than anything we have yet 
met. The last-named, while containing some novel features, owes its 
bulk mainly to the expansion of certain familiar versified scenes. In the 
other three we meet important parts for Pilate and his soldiers, while the 
Tours example, taking a free view of the time factor, includes the incident 
of doubting Thomas ”’. 

The Klosterneuburg manuscript dates from the early thirteenth 
century. H. Pfeiffer, its first editor, has suggested that the drama was 
arranged by a member of the fraternity at Klosterneuburg in 1204 for 
the special benefit of Duke Leopold VI, who paid an Easter visit to the 
monastery in that year. But something more than “ arrangement ” 
may have taken place. Several of the groups of stanzas of the “ ten- 
syllable” type, and several of the melodies, make their first appearance, 
chronologically, in this manuscript, as far as the present writer can 
discover. Unfortunately the text is in a state of great disorder. There 
are repetitions and obvious displacements ; over 70 lines represent a 
recopying of part of the text ; and much music is omitted. What there 
is, is in a difficult neume-form, but most can be identified and tran- 
scribed, although an “ acting-copy ” of the whole work is not possible. 

The last remark applies equally to the thirteenth-century example 
from Benediktbeuern. It is only a fragment, a first half, we might say, 
and much of the text and music has been drawn from the Klosterneuburg 
version, with, however, impgovement in the borrowing. There is also 
some new material. 

Both dramas make extensive use of scenes concerning Pilate, the 
chief priests and the soldiers who are detailed to guard the Sepulchre. 
We find a special musical arrangement as the soldiers march round the 
Sepulchre. Each of five in turn sings a verse, and there is a Germanized 
refrain-chorus, Schowa propter insidias’’. The melody is apparently 
newly composed. 

Then comes a dramatic interruption. The angel of the flaming sword 
appears (Benediktbeuern has two), singing two verses beginning 
** Resurrexit victor ab inferis * borrowed from an earlier drama, 
and the soldiers are smitten to earth to the sound of thunder and remain 
dead men ’”’. It is after this that the Marys appear. Later the soldiers 
recover, make their report and are bribed by the priests, all to verses of 
ten-syllable lines in their usual settings. 

In the Benediktbeuern version there are also parts for Pilate’s wife 
and a chorus of “‘ Assessores”’. They share the verses of the first scene 
with Pilate and the chief priests, singing a familiar melody, that of 
Group C. More original is the appearance of a chorus of Jews, who have 
two “ goliardic ” verses to, apparently, a specially composed tune. There 
is also the Merchant’s (Apoghecary’s) wife, who joins in the ‘bargaining, 
at the conclusion of which the Apothecary tells the Marys how to reach 
the Sepulchre ! 

Another moment worthy of mention is a brief glimpse in the Kloster- 
neuburg drama of the ‘‘ Harrowing of Hell ” motif. Christ is represented 
as breaking down the infernal gates, corifounding Satan and being 
acclaimed by the ransomed spirits. The fragments of music are 
liturgical. 

The fourteenth-century St. Quentin drama, from the local nunnery of 
Origny-Sainte-Benoite, isa clear and beautiful script, with a setting in square 
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notation written on four lines. It has been transcribed by Coussemaker. 
One striking feature is the appearance of the vernacular (French in this 
case) for the rubrics throughout, for the Merchant Scene and for the 
dialogue of the Angel and the Magdalen. Both these episodes are in 
verse, and are considerably extended. 

Mary Magdalen does not take part in the bargaining. We learn from 
the opening rubrics that she already carries a box of ointment in her hand. 
The ‘Merchant scene begins with a free translation into French of the 
Group B verses (‘‘ Omnipotens pater **.) The music is the usual 
setting, repeated with what to modern ears seems an appalling per- 
sistence for sixteen uniform verses! After completing their purchase 
other two Marys begin a new debate with “ Li Marchans”’. Apparently 
they make a convert of him, and then invite him to accompany them on 
their journey. 

A long and similar “‘ stanza ”’ scene between the Angel and Mary 
Magdalen is set to an unfamiliar melody. For the rest, apart from a few 
short new versifications and new tunes, the drama follows familiar paths, 
* including a ‘‘ Victimae Paschali”’ conclusion. A page is missing from 
the end, but nothing important is lost. Except for the possible monotony 
of the two long strophic passages, the work is quite actable. 

Our last examples found in a thirteenth-century manuscript from 
Tours, and is easily the longest version extant. The setting is written in 
square notation on four lines. This too was transcribed by Coussemaker, 
but it is certainly not a good example of a longer Sepulchrum drama. 
The course of its dramatic action is traced in the introductory volume 
of the ‘ Oxford History of Music’, the Coussemaker version apparently 
being used. As this account is readily available, I will turn my attention 
mainly to more technical points, of which a number have escaped 
previous attention. 

On close examination it appears that the work is largely an unwieldy 
compilation. One can almost imagine its arranger sitting surrounded by 
older manuscripts, determined to include every possible feature that he 
has heard of. Thus there are texts and music which can be paralleled in 
Vich MS. III, Madrid 132, the ‘‘ Fleury” drama and various others of 
earlier date than Tours. It may be that some of the apparently new 
verses and melodies which occur have come from sources which have 
not survived. 

The manuscript is surely a copy, and a careless one at that. The 
text contains a number of blunders and misplacements. Inaccuracies are 
apparent also in the writing down of the music. It is likely that two or 
more pages are missing from the middle, the lacuna probably losing for 
us the Christ-Magdalen scene and the race to the Sepulchre. Also, at 
least a page is lacking at the beginning, the first words of the manuscript 
being “* Tunc erit error pejor priore ”. This phrase belongs to Matthew 
XXVII, 64, part of the speech of the Jews to Pilate requesting a guard 
for the Sepulchre. The words are scrawled in the top left corner, without 
music. What follows is a versified conversation betWeen Pilate and the 
soldiers. The swift-moving lines with their recitative-like setting 
represent an effective style that is not exactly paralleled in any other 
extant Visitatio. 

The Merchant Scene starts with what might be termed the three 
** usual ”’ verses, ““ Omnipotens pater altissime———’’, etc., to the usual 
tune, first found in the twelfth-century Vich MS. III. When the 
Merchant joins in, the text becomes that of the corresponding place in 
Vich III, almost without alteration. From the same source Tours also 
borrows the term “‘ mercator juvenis ’ and from the hint creates a part 
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for “ alius mercator ”’, who assists in the bargaining. Here is the first 
sign of the ‘‘ apprentice ’’ who was later to become a comic figure. The 
setting here is a formless recitative not met before. The laments which 
follow contain much material that can also be found in the “‘ Fleury ” 
and ‘*‘ Dublin ” dramas, both words and music. 

The succeeding scene at the Sepulchre is badly jumbled. The Angel 
first tells the Marys that Christ has risen ; later, after another lament of 
the Marys, he again addresses them and repeats his information by 
beginning a ‘‘ Quem quaeritis ”’ scene which is clearly that of Madrid 
MS. 132 and includes an unnecessary “‘ Quis revolvet lapidem ¥ 
question, the Tomb having already been declared empty. However, the 
scene ends with a verse for the Angel which is not met elsewhere. Then 
comes the report of the soldiers to Pilate. The dialogue is in verse, 
Pilate having his own tune. Again, this section seems original. 

A long Magdalen lament follows, found nowhere else, and the setting 
is worthy of note by reason of its construction. The text is written in 
irregular verse-form and merges finally into the well-known medieval 
hymn-like composition “‘O quam magno dies ista * to its usual 
setting. It then becomes apparent that the music of the rest of the 
verses has been founded on this tune, anticipating and foreshadowing its 
appearance, as it were—an interesting and unusual device. There is a 
momentary appearance of Jesus ; yet immediately after, the Angel again 
gives the Marys verbal assurance of the Resurrection ! The material is 
not only misplaced but borrowed, for much of the music is very similar 
to that found in the “ Fleury” and “‘ Rouen ”’ versions. 

At the end of this scene comes the break in the manuscript. When it 
resumes, Peter is questioning Mary Magdalen, the music, strangely 
enough, belonging to ‘‘O quam magno——”’. This is soon succeeded 
by two ancient hymns, “ Aurora lucis rutilat ” and ‘‘ Jhesu, nostra 
redemptio ”’, the verses intermingled and sung by Mary and the disciples. 
Then Jesus enters to His disciples and the scene of the incredulity of 
Thomas begins. This particular incident is usually found in the of 
Easter Season drama known as “ Peregrinus” (i.e., the scene of the 
journey to Emmaus), of which there are a few surviving examples. I 
have ascertained that most of the material of this part of the Tours 
version can be paralleled in examples of French origin, of earlier date 
than the Tours manuscript. The drama then ends conventionally enough 
with a usual adaptation of ‘‘ Victimae Paschali’’. 

The ‘Oxford History of Music’ account remarks that “ the part of 
Mary Magdalen is so prominent as to make her almost comparable to an 
operatic heroine ’’. That is certainly true. Though some of the music 
that she sings is her usual part in other versions, and though some of the 
melodies given to her elsewhere may be harder technically, yet several 
of her important “ solos’ in the Tours drama are found nowhere else, 
and the sheer length of the part is one of its astonishing features. All 
through her actions and gestures are carefully directed by the rubrics. 
There is one, mentioned in the O.H.M. account, which concerns her 
fainting and being raised by the other Marys. 

The Tours drama is probably too unsatisfactory a text for modern 
performance, even were the gaps filled and the worst of the displacements 
amended. However, it is a brave attempt to attain dimensions for which 
there was neither pattern nor precedent. It is impressive in its very 
magnitude and its wealth of material, a storehouse which preserves a 
variety of styles of Latin versification and a number of interesting 
melodies not found elsewhere. It displays some of the virtues of the 
creators of the Sepulchrum drama, and a great number of the faults. 
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We should be unfair to the achievements of this early art, however, if 
we closed on a note of ill-success. In works of more modest dimensions 
there is often a sense of thorough if limited artistic achievement. Lack 
of space has prevented the mention of more than a few in the course of 
this article, but the dramas from Madrid and Fleury have been quoted 
as having a quality that would make their performance nowadays an 
attractive experience. These two also illustrate the fact that now and 
again a really individual writer is at work. It has been urged against the 
liturgical drama that the organizers “‘ had no idea of creating something 
which should be musically an organic whole, composed by one single 
musician ’’. In each of these cases, as with others, the satisfactory me 
of the brief drama, and the large amount of free composition displayed, 
indicates a single-minded and laudable attempt at unity. Originality 
at all costs was not a medieval fetish : a section like the “‘ Quem quaeritis ” 
dialogue was let alone probably from a sense of respect for tradition. 

Except for the introduction of the organ at special moments, previously 
mentioned, there is no real evidence that this early music was anything 
but unaccompanied monody. Those who have heard examples performed 
will probably agree that the need for anything other than the single 
expressive line of flowing plainsong is not felt. Anything added would 
destroy an atmosphere. 

Though harmony and instrumental accompaniment must be excluded 
from them, yet these ancient music-dramas possessed many other features 
of their modern counterpart. There is a great variety in the voice- 
groupings : long and elaborate solos ; singing together in twos and threes ; 
single voices and groups answering each other; solos with refrain 
choruses ; and finally the triumphant choral conclusion. Frequently the 
dramatic intent of the words is underlined by the melodic construction 
and curve. 

Only brief examples have been possible of the picturesque features of 
costume and the opportunities for realism provided by many “ proper- 
ties’, such as the Tomb itself; the entrance stone ; the ointment boxes, 
the wings, the swords, and the “ lightning” of the angels ; to name but 
a few. Concerning directions as to dramatic gesture and action, even in 
the few examples discussed, we have the slow approach of the Marys, 
“‘ as if searching” ; the swift run of the Magdalen to throw herself at 

esus’s feet ; the limping gait of Peter ; the swooning Magdalen raised 
y her companions. These details, and dozens more, give us glimpses of 
careful and realistic “‘ production ”’. 

It is often enough said that these monkish writers were the pioneers 
to whom drama owes its rebirth, but further credit should be given them. 
When their compositions are reviewed, clothed again with the melodies 
from which they should never have been separated, it may be said that 
not only drama but music-drama may reach back for its origins to early 
medieval times, for the first beginnings of opera and oratorio will be 
found, not in Italian innovations of the late sixteenth century, but in the 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MUSIC BY TOBIAS 
SMOLLETT 


By Percy M. Younc 


Tue individuality of eighteenth-century fiction lies largely in its affection 
for precision in delineation. Unless, however, the peculiarities of such 
odd heroes as Peregrine Pickle, Roderick Random and Tom Jones are 
examined at the outset the thesis of veracity is not likely to appeal to those 
who disapprove Smollett and Fielding—usually, it should be added, 
through the adventitious aid of moral tenets unfamiliar to the period 
in question. Pickle, Random and Jones are odd; to natural gifts of 
depravity they add the experience of lewd minds and a schoolboy fluency 
in monotonous bawdry. Yet they are not untypical of a society which 
took for granted the existence of rampageous Mohocks, of gelded singers, 
of ordure-mired streets, of the patent debauchery of the pleasure gardens; 
which amused itself over the frequency of capital punishment inflicted 
both publicly and privately, over confused details of polite infidelity 
and over plain exhibitions of elemental crudity. Smollett exercised his 
vocation as novelist as (rather literally) a man in the street. He had few 
axes to grind, few repressions, little interest in psychology—that belonged 
to the province of Sterne—few moral issues to examine (his extensive 
daubs of dirt, unless the excremental mis-spellings of Winifred Jenkins 
are excepted, are plain statements of fact); he wrote, as do all wise writers, 
for money, and this, in the eighteenth-century, exuded from represen- 
tation of the contemporary scene. Realism was not absent from the 
other arts ; witness Gay, Gainsborough, Hogarth, the topicality of much 
poetry, the scurrility of the pamphleteer and the universal addiction 
to the picaresque. Nor was music, in its own way, free from the general 
infection." 

Smollett had no special personal interest in music, so that his frequent 
references thereto may be taken as representative of the general attitude 
to the function of music in the community. Before proceeding farther, 
however, it would be as well to review something of Smollett’s own 
background. He lived during the years of Handelian supremacy.? 
He was a Scot whose education at Dumbarton and Glasgow (the medical 
faculty) encouraged less interest in music and the drama than did 
English or Irish education. At the same time there was pride both in 
the country’s heritage of folksong and in the psalm-singing of the Kirk. 
There was indeed a surgent enthusiasm for folksong which anticipated 
action elsewhere. 

With an early addiction to simple minstrelsy and a quick ear, Smollett 
subsequently never failed to notice the songs and ballads which enlivened 
his wide peregrinations. We may join the company, appropriately 
enough half-seas over, of Trunnion, Hatchways, Pipes (he with the voice 
** that seemed to be the joint issue of an Irish bagpipe and a sow-gelder’s 


* Mattheson and Avison in theoretical works, and Telemann, Bach, Handel and others in musical 
mimesis, preached and practised the doctrine of direct imitation. 
1721-71. 
%. William Thomson’s ‘ Orpheus Caledonius’ was published in 1725. A more ific arran: was 
cms Oswald (d. 1769), with whom Smollett was acquainted, as is shown by the Tolewine Gener trom 
to Dr. Alexander Carlyle (vide also p. 23, note 26) : 
“* I would have been more punctual had it not been for Oswald the musicain, who promised from time 
to time to set your songs to music, that I might have it in my power to gratify the author in you, by sending 
our productions so improved. Your gay catches please me much, and the Lamentation of Fanny Gardner 
a good deal of nature in it, though in my opinion, it might be bettered. Oswald has set it to an excellent 
tune, in the Scotch style ; but as it is not yet published, I cannot regale you with it at present’ (1747). 
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horn’) and Pickle senior. We immediately meet the cacophony of a 
brave ballad whose chorus carries this simple philosophy: 

Bustle, bustle, brave boys, 

Let us sing, let us toil, 

And drink all the while, 

Since labour’s the price of our joys. 
The method of performance in this and other folksongs mentioned by 
Smollett should be brought to the notice of those who endeavour to kill 
popular art by self-conscious artistry. Ars est celare artem/ At Oxford 
Peregrine Pickle lampooned his tutor in a set of stanzas which aptly 
fitted the tune of ‘‘ A cobbler there was”. (Smollett got this tune 
from ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’). At Boulogne the same versatile Pickle 
joined with full vigour in “‘ drinking French catches”. Tom Bowling® 
stimulated thought by whistling, ‘“‘ with great vehemence, the tune of 
‘ Why should we quarrel for riches’”’. The young curate, in rusty 
gown and cassock, who fell in with Roderick Random at a wayside 
inn,® surprised him with the colour of his oaths and the lecherous strength 
of his song repertory. It can only be said that if Random was put about 
the songs must have possessed unique sentiments. At sea’ a touch of 
political feeling, for which song and ballad was an excellent vehicle, 
underlines the fragility of nautical companionship under the impossible 
conditions of the period when the impudent Crampley “ began to sing 
a song, which I thought highly injurious to the honour of my country ”’ 
and, again, when Captain Oakum’s inhumanity so affected Morgan 
that he “‘ drank off a gill of brandy, sighed grievously three times, poured 
forth an ejaculation of ‘ Got pless my heart, liver, and lungs !’ and then 
began to sing a Welsh song with great earnestness of visage, voice, and 
gesture’. ‘The less said about Mr. Pallet’s singing the better, but the 
inquisitive may look at Chapter 52 of * Peregrine Pickle’ to discover 
that a French mistress was less likely to blush at his choice of ditty than 
one who was English. A brief synopsis of elementary education is 
given by Humphry Clinker in reply to his prospective employer. “I 
know something of single-stick, and psalmody, I can play upon the 
Jew’s-harp, sing Black-ey’d Susan, Arthur o’Bradley, and divers other 
songs: I can dance a Welsh jig, and Nancy Dawson . . .”* Which, 
with later theological and social tuition, developed Humphry gto some- 
thing of a man of the world. 

Smollett was not one to construe musical talent as unmanly, and 
it is with pride that he asserts, after attending a concert of the Musical 
Society in Edinburgh, that ‘‘ The Scots are all musicians”’.* For this 
happy state of affairs the Musical Society, which had existed since 1728, 
could appropriate some credit. Amateur and professional musicians 
participated in its activities on equal terms to the general benefit. One 
of the most notable of its members was the “ nobleman, whose co 
sitions are universally admired’, to whom Jeremy Melford all " 
The nobleman in question was Lord Kelly, a grandson of Archibald 
Pitcairn, wit, poet and physician, a pupil of Stamitz, a symphonist for 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall, and a contractor for ballad opera overtures.” 

4. * Peregrine Pickle’, Chapter 2. 

5. * Roderick Random ’, Chapter 5. 

6. Jbid., Chapter 9. 

7. Ibid., Chapter 27. 

8. * Black-ey’d Susan’ or ‘ All in the Downs’ (‘ rs Opera’) and ‘ Nancy Dawson’ (‘ Love in a 
Village ’, 1762) were “ modern”’ songs, ‘ Arthur o’ ley’ a veteran of the seventeenth century. 

®. * Humphry Clinker’, letter of August 8th (1756—the date of Smollett’s visit), from Jeremy Melford 


to Sir Watkin Phillips. 
10. The whole story of Musical Society may be found in David Fraser Harris's fascinating 


the Edinburgh 
*St. Cecilia’s Hall in the Niddry Wynd’ (1911). 
Vol. XXVIL. B 
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At Inverary we meet Dougal Campbell who performed very well on the 
violin but had, Smollett writes with feeling on this point, ‘‘ an antipathy 
to the sound of the Highland bag-pipe, which sings in the nose with a 
most alarming twang, and, indeed, is quite intolerable to ears of common 
sensibility, when aggravated by the echo of a vaulted hall”. Whether 
the dozen pipers who played the old lady at Inverary out of this world 
sounded less alarming is not noted. 

Old Bramble took a narrower view of musical activity in the Scottish 
capital than his nephew, but makes an interesting ecclesiastical observation 
suggestive of an early attempt to end inter-credal hostilities. ‘‘ Psalmody 
is here practised and taught by a professor from the cathedral of Durham: 
I should not be surprised, in a few years, to hear it accompanied with 
an organ”. Within limits Bramble was right about the organ. 

Failure to find patron, producer or interested actor for ‘ The Regicide ’ 
(1739) gave Smollett an initial distaste for Rich and Quin—Vandal and 
Bellower of ‘ Roderick Random ’—in particular and for London society 
in general. Disappointment provoked two sour polemics, ‘ Advice’ 
and ‘ Reproof’, which, incidentally, contained a great deal of unpleasant 
truth. In the former Smollett refers to Handel’s temporary fall from 
grace, to the ill-success attending oratorio and to the puppet manipulation 
of Russell the mimic by various ladies of fashion. 


Again shall Handel raise his laureil’d brow, 
Again shall harmony with rapture glow ; 

The spells dissolve, the combination breaks, 
And Punch no longer Frasi’s rival squeaks ; 
Lo! Russell falls a sacrifice to whim 

And starts amazed, in Newgate from his dream, 


What terms (if any) existed between Handel and Smollett personally 

is not known. It is true that ‘ Alceste’, rejected by Rich, was treated by 

Handel, but that is not significant. More interesting, albeit the sentiment 

is formal, is the footnote to the year 1759 in the ‘ History of England’ : 

In the spring of the year the liberal arts sustained a lamentable loss in the death 

of George Frederick Handel, the most celebrated master in musick which this age 

has produced. He was by birth a German, but had studied in Italy, and afterwards 

settled in England, where he met with the most favourable reception, and resided 

above half a century, universally admired for his stupendous genius in the sublime 
parts of musical composition. 


A little conventional, but what age but the Georgian would have addended 
such a note to a treatise principally devoted to military and political 
affairs ? 

If Smollett gives us little about Handel himself, he affords occasional 
glimpses of members of the Handel circle. Among the most convincing 
passages of portraiture are those dealing with James Quin (1693-1766). 
Quin, one of the greatest actors and wittiest raconteurs of his age," 
was intimate with Handel, and through Smollett some common qualities 
may be appreciated. On retirement from the stage (although he subse- 
quently made a number of appearances), after quarrelling with Rich, 
he went to join the valetudinarians at Bath, but not, according to Jeremy 
Melford,” with the intention of drinking the waters. Melford, and indeed 
the whole Bramble entourage, liked Quin : 

He is not only a most agreeable companion ; but (as I am credibly informed) 


a very honest man ; highly susceptible of friendship, warm, steady, and even generous 
in his attachments ; disdaining flattery, and incapable of meanness and dissimulation. 


13. Students of scurrility are recommended to ‘ The Life of ames Quin’ (1766), sometimes attri 
Garrick, but, if this is the case, doing him little honour. J yew ne 
12. * Humphry Clinker’, Letter of April 30th. ; 
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There is not a word there which does not apply to Handel. Nor, perhaps, 
in the following anecdote: 
I have dined with his club at the Three Tuns, and had the honour to sit him out. 
At half an hour past eight in the evening, he was carried home with six good bottles 
of claret under his belt ; and it being then Friday, he gave orders, that he should 
not be disturbed till Sunday at noon. 


Other familiar figures appear, sometimes in strange contexts. Arbuth- 
not, twice removed from reality, charmingly finds mention in comparison 
with him of Dr. Lewis,!* and other old history is stirred when the subject 
of the ‘ Memoirs of a Lady of Quality ’ complains that her noble husband 
would have been jealous even of old Heydigger (sic).1* Sharp, the surgeon 
who unsuccessfully operated on Handel’s cataract, is mentioned in the 
preamble to ‘ Humphry Clinker’ among those who fell victim to the 
craze for publishing journals of foreign travel. The versatile Beard, 
in 1757, took the part of Haulyard in Smollett’s ‘ Reprisal’, a Franco- 
phobe farce ‘‘ better calculated for . . . the amusement of the gallery 
than the pit ’’. 

The story of Pallet’s release from the Bastille conditional (according 
to the fertile wit of Peregrine Pickle) on his being rendered physically 
capable of accepting the title of “‘ the English Senesino”’ is, after the 
manner of Carey and Hogarth, a protest. A protest which is carried 
on when Lydia Melford describes the delights of Ranelagh. ‘‘ There I 
heard the famous Tenducci,'® a thing from Italy. It looks for all the 
world like a man, though they say it is not. The voice, to be sure, is 
neither man’s nor woman’s; but it is more melodious than either; 
and it warbled so divinely, that, while I listened, I really thought myself 
in paradise ”’. 

At Vauxhall Lydia “had the happiness to hear the celebrated 
Mrs. 1? whose voice was so loud and so shrill, that it made my head 
ache through excess of pleasure’. Bramble disliked the pleasure gardens 
immeasurably (he appreciated the fact that at Ranelagh the musicians 
were talked out of hearing by the audience) and was glad to get away 
from “‘ crowds of noisy people, sucking up the nocturnal rheums of an 
aguish climate’. In view of the fact that he kept Lydia away from the 
opera (no doubt actors, with the importunate Dennison, alias Wilson, 
hovering in the background, were a sore point) it is surprising that he 
permitted her entry into the assembly of Mrs. Cornelys, where musical 
entertainment was sponsored by J. C. Bach and Abel,’ but where 
distractions such as led Mrs. Cornelys to indictment before the Grand 
Jury for “‘ keeping a common disorderly house ” were also encouraged. 
Perhaps Bramble was ignorant of that side of affairs, although the said 
indictment was made in the same year as that of the publication of 
‘Humphry Clinker ’—1771. 

It is in ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ that we learn something of the social 
aspect of opera. By preening himself in her company at the Haymarket, 
and by nodding to noble though distinctly distant acquaintances, 
Peregrine set out on the first stage of his maladroit operations against 


13. Jbid., Letter from Bramble to Lewis, November 20th. 
14. Heidegger. ‘ Peregrine Pickle’, Chapter 81. 


15. Genest. 
16. Chambers, in his ‘ Memoirs of Smollett’, relates that when Smollett in 1758-9 was confined for libel 
in the King’s Bench Prison he found as a stable-com Tenducci. Tenducci’s crime was debt, and 


the story continues that Smollett, on release, effected his freedom by paying his creditors. 


17. Probably Mrs. Clive. With Lydia's opinion should be compared that of Burney (‘ Savery. Vol. IV, 
like her comic acting, every thing it should 


18. Burney, ‘ History’, Vol. IV, p. 676. 
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Emilia’s virtue.% At a later date in his story Peregrine emulated the 
great by attempting to establish—or, in his case, re-establish—social 
standing by subscribing ‘‘ to the opera, and half a dozen concerts at 
different parts of the town’. The value of the opera-house in furnish- 
ing atmosphere and opportunity for illicit amours—the objections of the 
pious appear to have been well founded—is illustrated in the ‘ Memoirs 
of a Lady of Quality’: 
Next day, being at the opera, I was agreeably surprised with the appearance 
of this amiable stranger, who no sooner saw me enter, than he approached so near 
to the place where I sat, that I overheard what he said to his companions ; and was 
so happy as to find myself the object of his discourse, which abounded with rap- 
turous expressions of love and admiration.®! 
Somehow or other, however, the music must have penetrated love- 
making in the pit, card-playing in the boxes and the serving-men’s * 
ribaldry in the gallery, for there was hardly a part of England where the 
newest opera tunes were not known. So necessary was it to possess 
acquaintance with the melodies of Handel, Gluck, Veracini, Porpora— 
and the rest of the tribe—that Pickle’s prototypical Eliza Doolittle had 
her voice “enriched with remnants of opera tunes, to be hummed 
during a pause in conversation, which is generally supplied with a circu- 
lation of a pinch of snuff’’.22 The young gentleman caught compro- 
misingly by his own mother in Cadwallader Crabtree’s necromantic 
closet demonstrated at once the nescience of eighteenth-century opera 
of artistic snobbery and his own nonchalance as he ‘‘ with one hand in 
each fob stood whistling an opera tune, without seeming to pay the most 
profound regard to his parent’s reproof ’’.?* 

In addition to what has already been quoted the Lady of Quality 


touches on other points of musical significance. The northern duke who, 


aping Chandos, ‘‘ maintained above a hundred servants, with a band of 
music, which always performed at dinner ” was surely a rare phenomenon. 
The Earl of C induced coquetry by taking even more august mode}. 
After a sumptuous dinner, his prospective innamorata informs us: “‘ we 
embarked in two splendid barges, being attended by a band of music 
in a third; and enjoyed a delightful evening upon the river till twilight, 


when we returned and began the ball, . . . In one of her periods 
of relative repentance Lady Vane “ frequented all reputable places 
of public entertainment, and had a concert at home once a week ”’. 
Concerts of this domestic order were numerous throughout the century, 
a source of emolument to musicians and, at their best, an object for 
regard from foreign travellers.™* 

The most attractive scenes in Smollett are those which centre round 
the brusque, ungrammatical but hospitable squirearchy. Away from 
politeness we discover the author stimulated by the Bacchanalian songs 
of the garrison personnel,® by Ferret’s solo on the salt-box and sonata 
on tongs and gridiron,** and (for more formal occasions) the fiddles, 
drum, bagpipe and Welsh harp of Commodore Trunnion’s marriage 
feast and the election music in ‘ Sir Launcelot Greaves’. Wherever 

18. * Peregrine Pickle’, Chapter 75. 

%. Jbid., Chapter 88. 

March 1741 Florace Walpole wrots to sir Horace Mann : Yeu 


fourth act of the opera we had the other night, Lord Vane, in the middle of the pit, making love to my lady "’. 
The amusement came from Lady Vane’s preference for the advances of any but her heed, . : 


og * Peregrine Pickle’, Chapter 87. The analogy of this amusing episode with ‘ Pygmalion’ is very 
close. 

33. Jbid., Chapter 83. 

4. Vide Uffenbach * London in 1710’, letters of Mrs. Delany, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, etc. 

5. * Peregrine Pickle’, Chapter 66. 

%. * Sir Launcelot Greaves’, Chapter 4. 
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Smollett went harpsichordists abounded. Narcissa,*” Lydia, even Mrs. 
Grizzle,** were notable exponents; as for the wives and daughters of 
the yeomanry, they endeavoured to overcome those digital handicaps 
imposed by honest toil: 
their raw red fingers, gross as the pipes of a chamber organ, which had been employed 
in milking the cows [there seems some ambiguity here ! }], in twirling the mop or 
churn-staff, being adorned with diamonds, were taught to thrum the pandola (sic) 
and even to touch the keys of the harpsichord ! 


As for the more genteel of the male fictional company, Geoffrey Gauntlet®® 
plays the German flute while Jack Wilson “ sings a good song, plays 
upon the violin”’.** At Bath inevitably social graces were generously 
exhibited, but not, it is to be hoped, with the result attendant on the 
painful exhibition of the lieutenant who drew from Miss Snapper that 
repartee which justified her patronymic.** The pleasantest of domestic 
interiors is that which reveals Sir Thomas B (literary cousin to 
Falstaff) and his wife at recreation: 

After tea, we were entertained with a sonata on the harpsichord by Lady Bullford, 
who sung and played to admiration : but Sir Thomas seemed to be a little asinine 
in the article of ears, though he affected to be in raptures, and begged his wife to 
favour us with an arietta of her own composing—This arietta, however, she no sooner 
began to perform, than he and the justice fell asleep ; but the moment she ceased 
playing, the knight waked snorting, and exclaimed, ‘‘ O cara! what d’ye think 
gentlemen? Will you talk any more of your Pargolesi and your Corelli?”’ At 
the same time, he thrust his tongue in one cheek, and leered with one eye at the 
doctor and me, who sat on his left hand—He concluded the pantomime with a 
loud laugh, which he could command at all times ex-tempore.* 


The career of the horn in the eighteenth-century is a fit subject for 
a thesis on the vagaries of the comic muse. One might start with the 
virtuoso who could play two horns simultaneously.** Then one would 
list those whose mode of travelling included cornopean out-riders— 
Beau Nash, Jeremy Melford’s friend Jack Holder, Burney’s patron 
Fulke Greville. A late entry—Bob Sawyer—fails to qualify because the 
best he could manage was a palpable imitation of a key-bugle. But the 
most striking literary horn-players were surely Colonel Ringworm’s 
negro attendants, who aroused Bramble’s ire to such a pitch that he 
kicked them downstairs. The “ bursting, belching and brattling of 
the French horns ’’ of those performers suggests that Smollett was not 
partial to such music. But perhaps it was the conglomerated orchestration 
of Bath that warped his judgement. What with the clamorous Abbey 
bells (had Lydia ‘ L’Allegro’ in mind when she italicised The merry 
bells ring round in her letter of April 26th to Miss Willis ?), the City waits, 
Sir Ulic Mackilligut (sire of a noble bull—* I would have sooner danced a 
hornpipe upon my own head, than the softest minuct over yours ’’) the 
pupil-dancer, the horn-players, the threat of forenoon music in the 
Pump-room and concerts every other night, the weary traveller must 
have preferred Bedlamite rustication as a haven of peace and quiet. 
Scenes of Methodist enthusiasm are memorably portrayed in 

‘Humphry Clinker’. In one of these Smollett approaches his solitary 

27. « Roderick Random ', Chapter 39, in which Smollett gently touches the therapeutic virtues of music, 
and Chapter 40, in which occurs the ‘om catia, Playing on the Harsichord and Singing’. This in 
emended form was set by Oswald included in a very representative anthology of popular songs——‘ The 
Muses Delight’ (Liverpool, 1754). 

28. * Peregrine Pickle’, Chapter 4 

29. * Sir Launcelot Greaves’, Chapter 3. 

3. * Peregrine Pickle’, Chapter 27. 

3t. Bramble to Lewis, October 11th. 

%. * Roderick Random’, Chapter 53. 

39. « Humphry Clinker’, J. Melford to Sir Watkin Phillips, October 3rd. 

34. Burney, ‘ History’, Vol. IV, p. 652. 
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gesture of musical criticism. Considering the extreme care he took in 
general to master details of technicality it is surprising that he did not 
contract some of his musical generalizations into the particular: however, 
gain in precision may (as in the instance of the banquet menu) have led 
merely to excess of pedantry. In the unity of piety we see Aunt Tabitha, 
Win. Jenkins, Lady Griskin, Lydia and Mr. Barton inspired by the 
leadership of the saintly Clinker. ‘“‘ He had finished his sermon and 
: given out a psalm, the first stave of which he sung with peculiar graces ”’. 
. _ The congregation was in no way disturbed by these “‘ peculiar graces ”’.*® 
= All took up the strain and joined in “‘ with strong marks of devotion ”’. 
On Smollett touches the excitation of fervour with amusement, but without 
. unkindness. Aunt Tabitha carries the sequence of history in a sentence 
to her housekeeper. Alarmed at the normal musical diet of her underlings 
she writes, with one eye on the possible penalties of extravagant evangelism: 
N ** If I had a private opportunity I would send them some hymns to sing 
- instead of profane ballads’. Mercifully profanity continued in ignorance 
: its blissful below-stairs existence at Brambleton Hall. 


_ The idealistic evaluation of the eighteenth century as that of reason 
on and classical art is oblivious of the touch of common humanity which 
@ kept both reason and classicism within the environs of popular under- 
Me standing. The moral (if any) of Smollett’s observations on music is 
. that in isolation music suffers the infliction of sterility. Smollett’s 
h annotations to musical history may appear commonplace, but history 
me is composed of selected platitudes, and it was because he saw the signifi- 
cance, the truth, the beauty, the humour of the mundane that he rose 
to literary greatness. Smollett on eighteenth-century music is little less 
valuable than Pepys on seventeenth-century music. And for the same 
reason. In each case the plain man observes what the specialist misses. 
35. What was normality in the refined psalmody of the Established Church may be j 


udged from the 
Introduction to and the written-out version of ‘ The 100th Psalm Tune’ from John Arnold’s ‘ Complete 
Psalmodist’ (1769). 


ABOUT A BALLET BY LEOPOLD 
KOZELUCH 


By Georces pve Sarnt-Forx 


Tue publication of works discovered in great men’s “ bottom drawers ” 
is not to be undertaken without involving certain awkwardnesses. To 
the drawer devoted to Beethoven have been transferred a number of 
unpublished manuscripts previously consigned to Mozart’s by mistake, 
4 works the publication of which we may be sure, by the way, the first- 
4 named of these two great men would have most formally and severely 
discountenanced. But what of that? Is it not incumbent on us, all our 
lives, to look first and foremost for the truth ? 

; As in the year of grace 1920, my faith in the authenticity of various 
| manuscripts ascribed to Beethoven by the British Museum remains 
| entirely unshaken. Failing incontrovertible proof to the contrary, I 
cannot change my opinion ; and I am bound to add that other manu- 
scripts have since turned up in addition to those discussed by me at that 
time. On that subject, however, I dare not yet venture to write a new 
article. The manuscripts of Beethoven’s youth are, in my view, much 
more numerous than is generally believed,’ and it was from a sense of 


"See in that connection ‘ La Jeunesse de Beethoven’ by my colleague J. G. Prod’homme. 
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order as well as of accuracy that I attributed to the future composer of 
‘ Fidelio ’ what could no longer be accepted as belonging to Mozart. 

The discovery made at the Cambridge University Library of the true 
source of the dances and the ‘ Marcia lugubre’* aroused my liveliest 
interest, and I should not be in the least shocked to find the youthful 
Beethoven appropriating a few short pieces from a ballet by Kozeluch in 
order to try his hand at an arrangement intended to occupy two performers 
at the same keyboard, no doubt only temporarily. This interesting find, 
moreover, afforded me some ray satisfaction, for I had, indeed, in 
my own mind fixed the date of the dances in question as “ before 1795”, 
only to find now that the great success this ballet had in Vienna is 
authoritatively dated back to 1794. For I have no doubt that a great 
success it was, for Leopold Kozeluch’s artistic reputation, let it be 
remembered, was at that time considerable. 

Kozeluch, who was, be it said, not a particularly likeable person, 
rather fancied himself as a critic of Haydn and Mozart ; but it was on 
him that the emperor’s choice of a new Master of the Chamber Music fell 
when the composer of ‘ Don Giovanni’ had to be replaced. He was in 
an almost omnipotent position at that time. Also, the publication of a 
ballet in the form of a pianoforte score was then a rare thing ; occurring 
several years after the production of such a work, it indicated at any 
rate a real success. 

This was about the time Beethoven borrowed from Winter, from 
Siissmayr (and perhaps even, if my memory serves, from Vigano), themes 
the mediocrity of which did not prevent him from making them yield 
pianistic variations among which it is very rare not to find any showing 
the characteristic and powerful endeavours of his budding genius ; and 
his choice was very frequently made from dances belonging to ballets, 
** heroic ’’ or otherwise, by composers who nearly all ranked in a musical 
category rather inferior to that of Kozeluch.® 

We must accustom ourselves to see the greatest masters pay attention 
to composers whom we regard nowadays as being among the most 
mediocre. Did not Mozart in his childhood transform harpsichord 
sonatas by Leonzi Honauer into concertos ? I still seem to hear Teodor 
de Wyzewa’s voice declaring in the presence of such music that it could 
not be by Mozart—and he: was proved right by later research. For all 
that, in this case it was nevertheless a question of “ sonatas’ which, 
in spite of the poverty of their inspiration, were made according to the’ 
rules dictated by a method of composition and conform to the inherent 
organization of sonata form; whereas short and insignificant ballet 
pieces do not, properly speaking, offer the musicologist matter fit for 
investigation. His power, let us humbly admit it, has its limitations. 
What do we ask of him? To reveal to us, first of all, the probable author 
of a manuscript ; but we do not push indiscretion so far as to ask him 
whether in certain cases it may not be a question of a transcription, an 
arrangement. That is to expect too much, in all conscience. No magic 
wand, no talisman, not even dear Prince Tamino’s flute, nor his excellent 
friend Papageno’s bells, will ever help us to throw light on such mysteries. 
The truth alone, in due season and bit by bit, will come to light, and it 
is in this above all else that we should take pleasure. 


MUSIC IN BENGAL 


By Artuur HuTcHINGs 


I was sent with other R.A.F. men to the S.E. Asia theatre of activity 
at a fortunate-unfortunate period : unfortunate because the invading 
tide had reached its high-water mark, the Imphal area, and fortunate 
because this made Bengal at that time a forward area as far as air bases 
were concerned. Let the hero at once admit that he saw more of the 
war in London air-raids than ever in S.E. Asia. Those who care for 
the Bengali less than for other types of Indian may wonder why I consider 
a posting to that province more fortunate than one to the south, middle 
or north-west of the peninsula. This peripatetic essay may show the 
main reason, that the music of Bengal seemed to present to my western 
ears very few of the difficulties that approach musical visitors to other 
_s ; secondly it is of interest to a subscriber to a quarterly that takes 
etters as well as music in its scope, to be among people who have the 
most beautiful language of India and by far the finest, the only considerable 
modern literature. The Bengali is not liked sometimes even by other 
Indians, and one of the chief reasons for this seems to be the fact that the 
Bengali is so much in love with his own province and its cultural heritage 
that he fails to see outside it : his chief political interests seem to be the 
corrupt, comic-opera skirmishes of the Bengal Assembly, scandal at 
this or that wickedness, nepotism, bribery, black marketing, on the 
part of Big Business, the Civil Service or the Police—the latter being 
regarded as one huge joke, since they include numbers of non-Bengalis. 
I am afraid they are on the whole a very bad joke. Another attraction 
for the Englishman in Bengal is the universal grasp of English as a 
second language. This, too, does not always commend the Bengali 
to other Indians, who say, with truth, that the chief motive is economic, 
and that is why Bengalis grab so many -justiciary and governmental 
posts outside their province. English is the medium of instruction in all 
schools after the age of twelve, and Bengal’s respect for education is 
often seen as a manifestation of that inferiority complex which I have 
found the greatest fault of these people, making them inclined to parade 
knowledge or to adopt a conceited arrogance towards illiterates and 
foreigners—a word universally and pointedly used, even to a personal 
friend, until that friend makes sharp rebuke. The answer given to the 
request to learn Hindi is that, if a language reaching beyond Bengal’s 
frontiers is needed, English goes a great deal farther and has a “ respect- 
able ”’ literature, while who in Bengal would forsake the language of 
Tagore and the Chatterjis? Hindi, therefore, is rarely understood 
and never taught in the schools. ~ 

I was soon sent to a jungly piece of land set between cultivated 
fields surrounding a ring of thatched villages. The airmen sang their 
usual song, originally applied to Shaibah, about the Air Force finding 
the most isolated spot on a map, and saying “‘ We'll have our station 
there’. Our huts were carefully hidden in a mango grove which would 
have inspired Marvell to green thoughts, though we were inspired only 
by the green shade. A view from my hut on the edge of the wood, 
across fields of paddy, jute, flax and vegetables was very like the flat 
countryside of Cambridge. The landscape is sodden for a great part of 
the year, and but for an occasional coconut or wild date palm, its trunk 
incised and an earthenware pot tied below the incision to collect molasses, 
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one could imagine oneself in the fen district at home rather than anywhere 
in the far east. A fine little green and gold bird, the bee-eater, is invariably 
perched on the sugar pots to collect toll. The main road, many miles 
away, also tickled the memory, for stretches of it ran through avenues 
of overhanging trees as through a tunnel ; one of the finest of such roads 
is that from Jessore to Calcutta, its trees planted by Thackeray’s father 
so that the roots should consolidate the raised track. 

Our nearest town was the small but ancient one of Krishnagar, on 
the other side of the river Ganguley, one of the many vagaries of the 
Gangetic outfall. To get out of our airfield we had to take a garry 
the thirteen miles of dreadful road to Krishnagar ferry. In monsoon 
it was impassable. The fun began, however, in trying to get across the 
ferry to the Krishnagar side. Either the river was in spate, at which 
time the ferryman did wonderful piloting to judge nicely the landing 
of our truck on its pontoon, or else, in the ferryman’s words, “‘ the water 
was few’; but, raging torrent or clear, sand-banked stream, to get the 
truck on or off the pontoon was like enticing a pig into a slaughterhouse. 
It frequently stuck in descending the bank, or ascending on Krishnagar 
side, and had to wait till a day when the water rose or fell to a manageable 
level. My decision sometimes to swim across, holding shorts aloft in one 
hand, shocked the local ceremonial bathers, who are strangely sensitive 
about the decencies. 

One of the “ stuck” occasions brought my first Bengali music. 
Ramswami the ferryman was a perennial songster whom we used to 
watch delivering his minstrelsy at the village maidens who were crossing 
in fishermen’s boats to and from Krishnagar market. That they were 
naughty songs one could tell from the way the ladies nudged, ogled, 
tittered and pretended to turn away, hitching their sarees over their 
heads. One of these songs, which proceeded by arithmetical progression 
like ‘‘ One man went to mow ”’, I found to be nothing more salacious 
than a list of ferry passengers who were clumsy in a boat, beginning with 
**O somebody Kumar Dey ”’ and totalling Mrs. Dey and all the little 
Deys. At that time I had picked up little Bengali, and the only words I 
noted under the tune are shown here : 


The next song I heard, without the singer’s knowing it, came from 
a gnarled old man wearing the straw conical hat of the Bengali peasant. 
He was thatching my roof where it leaked, taking grass off one roof 
and putting it on another to avoid fetching fresh. He worked at a very 
leisurely pace, for he was paid by the day, and with Bengali commercial 
astuteness intended in actual fact to make thatch while the invading 
sun shone. Though in the Dorian mode, his song did not sound any 
more Indian than the boatman’s. It was more like a French chanson 


or one of our carols : 


hoto ko-thai? Kana-dio - nai. Raya 


Ex.1 

O tanta-rara dey, Ta-ra - ra dey ete. 

Ex.2 
bari kampe-te 
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In order to find more songs we had to get into the villages where 
some inhabitants may not have seen Englishmen before. We followed 
the paths across paddy allotments and came to a road sunken and 
banked like a Devon lane. But as we approached the village the pariah 
dogs announced us in a furious yapping ; farmers’ dogs took up the 
chorus and, as our military boots tramped past the first huts, women 
fled and patriarchs in loin cloths blocked entrances with awful stare. 
Neither dogs nor men approved of uniforms. I learnt that, in the past, 
sepoys, followers and, unfortunately, some of our own men, had given 
uniforms a bad name by sallies at girls, by bad language, of which the 
Bengali has an inexplicable horror, and by demands of food with threats. 
We were as determined to reverse this reputation as to hear more music ; 
we bought dhotis and punjabis (white surplices) to the disgust of those 
who spend evening after evening in a mess, pining for home and telling 
us that “‘ every time we mixed with one of these people we let down 
British prestige ’’. We pointed out that, in our opinion, the seven 
R.A.F. officers who had passed false cheques on a Calcutta bank that 
month beat us at that game, and that, on a three- or four-year tour, 
we should find the maintaining of a stiff upper lip a little tedious without 
some other occupation. So we shuffled off barefoot to Belpukur village 
in native dress :_ the dogs did not bark ; the ladies fled not. We saluted 
the first stranger with the praying-hands greeting of Bengal and said 
‘* Namaskar Babu !”’. But Babu only laughed, for he was superintendent 
of building construction on the camp, and dragged us in front of the 
villagers as show pieces. The dress was taken as a high compliment 
and we were made much of. Unfortunately Babu did not lodge in one 
of the humbler cottages, and when we asked for music, little Sachi had 
to give us a song she had learnt from a Krishnagar singing-master. It 
was a high, sophisticated wail, accompanied at the unison by a little 
two-octave floor-harmonium. 

But we were more lucky than we had hoped to be. What time had we 
to get back? No particular time. Then why not come to the market 
square (a euphemism!) for a special Kali puja held in supplication 
for the cholera epidemic ? ‘‘ We do not worship idols really ”’—you hear 
this all over Bengal—just as caste has almost died out, but “ these old 
tings are ni—ce!’’ There would be jatra plays from eleven o’clock 
until two in the morning. Jatra means journey ; the name may come 
from the fact that the plays show the journeys of gods and heroes of the 
Hindu Odyssey, or, more probably, from the fact that the players 
usually wander from village to village for small payment, food and 
lodging. Nothing I have seen could have formed a more close parallel 
to medieval pageants and mystery plays, or to the normal ‘‘ mofussil ” 
conditions of play production in Shakespeare’s youth. At Belpukur 
they had erected a bamboo hustings with thatched roof, the whole lit by 
oil lamps. All sat on the ground except ourselves, who were offered 
benches, chairs being almost unknown in Bengal villages where meals 
are taken on the clean floor of a veranda from plates of fresh-cut 
— leaf. Each diner uses several for meals which I shall describe 
ater. 

It has been observed that the songs quoted so far have a Gallic flavour. 
In some respects the people of Bengal resemble the French, having 
a similar meanness followed by impulsive generosity, the same tenacity 
to land and the investing of savings in the acquisition of land—for 
a peasant will have strips miles apart while nothing can induce him 
to make convenient and profitable exchange—a language which similarly 
comes * trippingly off the tongue ” and at high speed, the same fastidi- 
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ousness and contrary tend to “‘ fine writing ” in their best literature, 
and the same ability to exploit the pockets of foreigners. It must be 
remembered that Bengal is a land of recurrent tragedy ; plague, pestilence, 
famine and flood are the hardest acts of God, but nature is more often 
manifest as Kali the Destroyer, patron goddess of Calcutta, than as 
Mother Durga, the terrible and bountiful, who is Kali’s other facet. 
Pujas in honour of the two are’ the biggest festivals of the year in these 
parts, and come as thanksgiving and supplication at the end of each 
monsoon. I seem to be saying a great deal in excuse for the national 
failings of Bengal, but I am trying to be impartial. Certain jibes one is 
sick of hearing, including the one about blotting-paper mentality in the 
highly educated Bengali, as if this mentality were at all rare in Europe. 
But in general the Bengalis are sly, complex and timid, fighting with 
other weapons than physical courage. They are, on the whole, not 
liked by the military, though they are clever enough to get into the 
more skilled R.A.F. trades, markedly more so than other Indians, and as 
for their lacking courage when occasion fires them, Wing Commander 
Mukherji, acknowledged one of the best C.O.’s some of us ever knew, 
and the late Wing Commander Majumdar, to mention only two of our 
distinguished officers, prove the reverse. On the other hand, Bengal 
detests war, felt insulted that she was brought into war without previous 
consultation, and needs famine conditions to make her sons recruit 
for the armed forces. 

After one has been in the hot, dry and dusty parts of India, it is with 
relief that one comes back to the verdant spread of Bengal. She is 
green all the year round, well watered in winter and summer, and 
though one can conceive no climate more humid, disease-bringing and 
sticky than the months of monsoon from June to October, the winter 
is like English summer, as soft and green, without the uncertainty of 
rainfall from day to day. The month’s single shower is well advertised 
in the firmament on the previous day. And even the hot-house atmosphere 
of monsoon, during which we get covered with prickly-heat pustules for 
which there is no cure but the return of tolerable weather, seem worth 
while to those temperaments which revel in the luxuriance of Bengal 
vegetation. The jungle trees themselves blossom with overwhelming 
beauty, and flowers, liked more for scent than sight in posies and garlands, 
follow in lovely procession throughout the year. 

So also does Bengali culture and civilization differ from that of 
other provinces. To the Gallic traits just mentioned may be added two 
others. One is gaiety. After the dour, Arabic types of faces found on 
Muslims of the hot plains, whose children seem old and solemn pre- 
maturely, one is struck by the cheek of the Bengali urchin with his 
“* You give me one efforeign esstamp ?”’, or the sentences delivered at 
me in one spate : “‘ Are you English, Scots or Welsh b—d ? [The word 
is not ‘ bard’ ]. I know Sergeant Paterson, and he gave me one photo ”’. 
I gathered that Sgt. P., though not a Cumbrian, was an authority on 
the teaching of the English language. Gaiety reaches its peak at pujas, 
weddings and other excuses for a party, a jatra, a day off work and 
sweet consumption. I have seen Hindus and Muslims attending each 
other’s festivals and weddings in the villages and living happily together, 
though one finds all-Muslim villages and all-Hindu or Christian villages, 
since conversion usually affects a whole village through the influence 
of a headman. Individual converts would find themselves socially 
isolated with regard to such matters as marriage, even in those Hindu 
villages which regard idols only as we do Father Christmas, and whose 
religion is like the vague Theism of the towns. The communal problem 
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hardly arises till a professional political agent or some wretched little 
Calcutta coxcomb of a student begins the dissension. 

Along with this gaiety is the other Gallic trait of fastidiousness in 
cookery. I know no food more delectable than that of Bengali house- 
wives. The story of “ a bowl of rice a day”’ does not apply. Poverty 
is the rule rather than the exception, as in South Ireland when I was 
last there, and one finds the same love of gossiping and wasting time 
gracefully. Little is eaten, but that little, taken twice a day, though 
fruit and tea may be taken on rising, must have certain flavours. Unless 
those flavours are present the eaters are miserable, and unfortunately the 
spices and herbs are more expensive than the rice or chippatties. I 
shall find English cookery flavourless when I return if it is at all like 
English cookery here ; but I remember that, new or old, a potato 
in England tastes like a potato, whereas tinned potatoes from the 
Channel Islands or wherever they come from are insipid. Rice is on 
the big banana-leaf square and you make of it little round walls as a 
child does to his sand castle. On smaller leaf-plates around this are 
ranged fish in turmeric, fish in mustard oil, than which there is no better 
fish, a mango or brinjal preparation, or fried, spiced pods of a plant 
called potal, or bamboo shoots in gravy, or curried eggs, or kedjeree or 
chutney. 

On festivals there are home-made sweets of many varieties, and 
stuff like fudge. Savoury pasties are called sweets. The capacity for 
sweets among these people astounds the Englishman, who, however, 
likes the drinks—always orange water, or rose water, or ginger water, 
rather than plain water when visitors arrive. But Bengal water taken 
pure is admittedly flat and poor to the taste. One almost enjoys the 
enforced chlorination. 

Sweets bring me back to my mutton—the Belpukur jatra, where 
trays of sweets, which it seemed ungracious to eat in such limited quantity, 
were offered at each change of scene. The acting had the swagger 
and magniloquence that we are told was characteristic of Marlowe, 
Burbage and Shakespeare. There were no small gestures, and not a 
movement of the foot that was not deliberate if not stilted. The dresses 
of the gods and heroes were such as children get out of the rag-cupboard 
at Christmas, and nobody seemed a bit the less impressed. The music 
was not good, though I noted one or two songs of semi-classical sound 
and one like a carol that the audience seemed to know. The chief 
music came from Bengal’s monster and legion frogs and crickets, for the 
human voices were poor and thin. More fascinating was the delicate 
art of drumming, not exclusive to Bengal. It takes years to perfect, 
and in tuning Berlioz can have had an ear no more sensitive than that 
of an Indian village drummer. The skins are stretched over the mouths 
of chattis, or water pots, of various sizes, and laced with skill and neatness. 
These tablas, or small drums, are tuned at the fourth, the fifth and the 
octave until those intervals are perfect indeed, the process taking a long 
time and being repeated between performances. True, I was to know 
far more expert drumming when I came to hear classical music, but the 
subtle rhythms and the delicacy of touch in these village drummers 
was without memory for me. ‘The tabla is not struck by stick, fist or 
hand ; the ball of the hand rests against the side and the fingers tap 
singly, as in piano playing, by extending over the parchment with a 
finesse that knows exactly the spots to choose at a half-second. Each 
tap is as much a clear note as that of a stringed instrument. At dances 
I have known no music but that of tabla, though I rarely see any but solo 
dances. At one puja there was a dance in rings, and the dancers sang 
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a tune not worth recording. A colleague tells me of a dance he saw 
in the Faridpur district which must be a legacy of more primitive times. 
Perhaps it comes from up-country, for the dancers use sticks, as in our 
morris, with the addition that lunges are made as if in mock fight. 

I have never heard the big wooden drum with two skins called 
dhol except at pujas and weddings. I think it is specifically religious. 
The dawn and dusk worship at a shrine is rarely attended by any but 
the brahmin pirohit ringing a handbell while he arranges the flowers, 
sets out or collects the food, oils and other offerings, and burns incense 
or sandal wood, waving the flames and smoke from a little incense 
pot looking like an eastern lamp. Sometimes others will be present to 
sound the conch or bang a gong. The anthropomorphic deities are 
roused in the morning and bedded at night. This is the narrower meaning 
of puja, or worship. But a big puja includes festival of so many days, 
promenading, eating and the jatras. The deities must be entertained 
with music—and what music! The only note is the repeated blowing 
of a conch shell, or of two or three dissonant conches. The drums beat 
as never in England since the Eatanswill Election. Rattle, thump go 
sticks on larger dhols, bang go fists at both ends of an oval shaped drum, 
clang go all sizes of cymbals, gongs, bells, tongs and bones, the whole 
at an incredibly frantic dissonance and fortissimo. The only impression 
of Asiatic music that I share with B. Nichols, Esq. is my amazement 
that this tringlebang has no ragged ending, coming suddenly to its stop 
at dead heat. 

This nightmare music gave us an experience that is amusing only 
in the memory. Some of the workers on aerodrome construction kept 
Kali puja ; this is held a fortnight after Durga puja, though not con- 
tinued for the seven or eight days of its predecessor, which is like Christmas ; 
all men are brothers and visit with gifts of cloth and sweets ; magazines 
and papers print special puja numbers, thick and illustrated like our 
Christmas annuals. At Kali puja, the actual worship is as badly attended 
as are early services at home, for the rites of Kali are dark and dangerous 
and may not begin till midnight. Words and ceremonial need the utmost 
care, and if there is a slip, action or mantra must be repeated correctly. 
During the evening houses were lined with rows of candles on roof, 
wall and verandah, for Kali puja is the devali festival of India outside 
Bengal. Sweets were eaten, the children given parties, and all went to 
bed. So did we. The Public Works Department coolies and overseers 
had erected the usual booth, arched with banana trees, banked with 
flowers, fruits and cooked things, and roped off in front. Kali, shining 
black and sinister, stared from her three eyes with dripping tongue, 
bestriding her dead with upraised knife. Suddenly at midnight the whole 
din broke upon our sleep and the intolerant yelled angrily. In six minutes 
the “‘ music ’’ came to a customary full stop ; the ceremonial drummers, 
once the shoemaker cast, left the shrine, sat down twenty yards away, 
took out cards and smoked. We returned to bed. In a quarter of an hour 
the pandemonium was repeated and we left our beds, suspecting more to 
follow. We were not mistaken. The bespectacled and saffron-shawled 

priest had his missals in a trough before his mat, and though the proper 
book was in Sanskrit, he fingered a Bengali translation for rubric cere- 
monial directions. Foods were prepared for Kali and destroyed by 
fire. The acolyte made the fire wrongly, or to the wrong mantra, and 
had to do it again according to book. A kid was slain—Kali being 
the only puja requiring blood sacrifice. At intervals the purohit turned 
and gesticulated to the drummers to get up and repeat their concerto. 
When he had finished he washed his hands, on sight of which the men left 
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cards and cigarettes and approached like communicants to have the Kali- 
spot of red powder printed on the forehead like the ashes on Ash Wednes- 
day. Sweets from the shrine were handed round and puja was done. 

I have said that the Belpukur Kali-jatra was not great musically ; 
but in March the P.W.D. employees, having made a bigger pile than ever 
before in their lives, invited us to a fine puja in honour of Saraswati, 
goddess of the arts and learning. She has specially good play cycles, 
lasting for several days, together with modern music and dancing. 
The school children assemble with flowers and songs for her, and have 
their own dancing and singing competitions. Her figure is beautiful, 
astride a swan, holding a cittar and decked with flowers. Her shrine 
is like a pretty rockery or grotto-garden, and nearly always has a fountain 
or artificial pond. The acting was superb, for this was a Calcutta troupe. 
So was the dancing and playing. I was told that these voices, magnificent 
even to a foreigner, mouthed the Bengali of Santipur, considered the 
purest and most orotund dialect. Santipur itself I know well, and think it 
the most beautiful of towns in this area. It is famous for the dhoties and 
sarees woven in its houses, for it is hidden in trees and innocent of factory 
chimneys. As each actor took the stage—an art some of our western 
actors have forgotten—he did obeisance and dedication to Saraswati 
whose shrine was at the other end of the huge marquee, borrowed from 
Calcutta. The plays were of the Rama-Rhada legend but, as in Shakes- 
peare’s time, farced with modern interludes like a harlequinade or comic 
vaudeville. The first of these showed the warm reception and beating 
of a drunken husband by a termagant wife. In came the son of the house 
—none other than Ramaswami the ferryman, who made uproarious 
backchat with members of the audience, including the ladies, and sang 
his rude songs with the good tunes. I should mention that I have never 
seen drunkenness in Bengal, where there seems to be a horror of western 
.alchoholic indulgence. A Bad Thing. They say there is a very potent 
drink among villagers, made from date molasses. 

The next jatra I was to see, during Durga puja, brought me a new 
kind of music, for I had been unable to hear the children singing to 
Saraswati during a full day at the aerodrome. Durga jatra was held 
in front of a large house. Many of the big landlords retain the practice 
of their fathers by holding jatra for all and sundry in their courtyards, 
as did Elizabethan innkeepers. Sometimes a permanent stage is 
built. My new experience was the sound of hymns, though whether 
old or modern I was unable to tell. It is hard to get an answer 
to the question ‘“‘ How old ?”’ in Bengal. So far as the tunes went I 
was left unmoved. None was in any mode I did not know, but in plain 
major and minor. In following Indian music with our mental fixation 
of tonality, however, one finds nothing odd till the tune ends on a mid- 
scale note that we should not consider cadential, though the piece has 
not, to our ears, established any other than the usual tonic. In key C, 
the stop may be on F or A, though the mode is neither Lydian nor Aeolian. 
I notice this even in Tagore’s songs, some of which I have on records. 
Perhaps in these the addition of western triads only confuses mode, 
but I should not like to criticize until I understand. I can, however, 
record the effect upon my ears. The Durga hymn, as also some modern 
hymns written for the church of the Brahmo Samaj, a Calcutta sect 
which fuses Hindu and Christian thought, and some hymns for the same 
sectcom posed by Tagore, have the stuff of incantation about them, but with 
neither the disembodied purity nor the fluidity of Christian plainchant. 
The lack of freedom in the Durga hymns may have been a popular 
perversion into measured notes, like the damnable stuff, mercifully 
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becoming rare in London, which flatteris plainsong to the square rhythm 
of a metrical Anglican chant and adds a full modern organ accompani- 
ment. One hears much of it on the Continent, and the poor, nasalized 
singing of this Durga puja in a land of solo artists who have not yet shown 
any love of the magnificence of choral singing, together with the swooping 
up or down intervals in whining portamento, reminded one of singing 
in some continental churches, especially as the religious words had a 
strangely Latin sound : 

Vande mataram! (We praise the Mother) 

Sujalam, sufalam, vande mataram ! 
This, and more which I did not understand, seemed a close counterpart 
to Salve Regina or Ave Maria. 

Once, during duty at a station in east Bengal, I set off under a 
full moon in the direction from which I had frequently heard the wail 
of women’s voices and the tapping of tabla. These may have been 
either secular or devotional songs, if to them any song is secular—a 
matter to be discussed later. It is difficult to tell the difference, for they 
say that the coolie women, taken to and from the aerodrome for sand- 
gathering and bricklaying, and unused to the ride in a lorry, sing religious 
songs for their safety, though they sound just like folksongs. 

The village was separated from me by some jungle and a mango 
plantation, and as I approached, the tune, repeated for at least twenty 
verses with the persistence of a litany, could easily be learnt : 


Here again is the curious similarity to French folksongs. Readers 
who recall the first tune used by Ethel Smyth in ‘ Two Interlinked 
French Melodies’ will see how the first phrases of Ex. 3 follow the 
same pattern. These similarities cannot be dismissed with the airy 
half truth that “ folksongs are much the same all over the world”, 
though many folksongs I have heard here have been woven round the 
hexachord ; I find them as uninteresting, when a number are sung 
in succession, as the Hebridean songs which they resemble. Their form 
is usually elementary, the AABB or AABA or AABBCC phrases repeating 


without ‘the spice of variation. A good exception is this : 


Instead of melodies eternally moving up and down the notes C-A- 
G-E-D-C (the descending order), with an occasional Bp, I should 
like to record one of the more advanced specimens, though I cannot 


remember it completely : 
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Unrecordable here is the cunning drum rhythm, far more complicated 
than in any rhumba or western dance which becomes a compendium 
of purely metrical patterns. Indian tabla players seem able to give the 
right contribution to melodies which we could write down only by an 
unattractive chain of time-signatures—4-—4, 3-4, 5-4, &c. 

It was not till billeted near Jessore that I heard Bengali classical 
music, except by gramophone. The difference is far more important 
than that between recorded and direct listening in England ; still more 
important is the need for a small, intimate circle and complete chamber- 
music conditions. Mozart’s Sunday quartetting may be a near parallel, 
but even a Schubertiad was more of a concert than Indian classical 
gatherings. It is hard to call the listeners an audience, so close is their 
liaison with the players. Each, like Pope’s spider “‘ feels at each thread, 
and lives along the line”’. It is a pity that so many European visitors 
hear and see music and dancing in displays given in halls or theatres : 
it were better not to hear or see it at all than in these conditions. 

On the night of my initiation I had opportunity to compare popular 
with professional standards. At about ten o’clock there was flute 

laying, songs with choruses and the tap of tabla in a house whose 
amp I could see from my billet. I went to look through the door 
without entering and found a rickshaw man I knew standing near me in 
the darkness. Rickshaws in Bengal are propelled by a cycle attachment. 
Only in the capital are they pulled. By what stupidity a cycle rickshaw 
is thought more dangerous in traffic than the pulled type I do not know. 
It is to the disgrace of a civilized nation that men should be employed 
upon work which gives them a shockingly low expectation of life ; 
the alternate sweating and resting, or going to remove sweat at a pump 
while still heated, above all the fact that rickshaws are most in demand 
when Calcutta’s climate is most hot and humid—these things play 
havoc with the rickshaw man’s heart and lungs. I asked my rickshaw 
man what was forward. A puja? No, this was a Muslim house. A 
wedding ? No. “ Just a kismis”’. For some days I went about feeling 
knowledgeable in the acquisition of this word and asked where I might 
hear another kismis. I used it for the last time to my most intimate 
Bengali friend, Moni Majumdar, who, as book-chooser and secretary 
to the local library, had been a walking book of reference for me on 
both his own literature and ours. (People in quite modest circumstances 
in these mofussil towns can be found reading modern English prose, 
ee and drama. Curiously their favourite seems to be Somerset 
Maugham ; still more curious, they enjoy the pen-trailing of B. Nichols, 
Esq., even to the work which might be called the glaring exception, 
but for the fact that whereas the rest of India seems to be annoyed, 
Bengal reads whole passages aloud for the sake of a good laugh.) My 
mistake was found out when Moni bid me recall the place and time, 
and the speaker from whem I had learnt this technical term. It appears 
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that the rickshaw man’s stratum of society, always cheeky and curious 
when any party is forward, had witnessed the annual stuffing, guzzling 
and singing which marks an R.A.F. puja. Such a jollification was there- 
fore A Christmas or kismis. 

I went from the “ kismis ”’, with music no finer nor cruder than the 
songs heard in Belpukur and Dhubulia villages, to the house of the 
homoropathic doctor, Lolit Mukherji. Classical music was to be given 
at about eleven o’clock by four musicians who had studied at the Morris 
School, Lucknow. We all sat in an upper room with white walls and no 
furniture except the white carpet and elbow bolsters. The arrange- 
ment well outlined the shapes of the instruments and the players’ move- 
ments. First we had voice, pure voice, to no words but the syllables 
of the Indian solf¢ge—sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, &c. I had thought Roy’s 
the pleasantest Indian voice I had so far heard, but what a difference 
recording makes to music which depends so much upon appreciation of 
the ‘basic elements of the art, shown to a degree of perfection which 
we have sacrificed, rightly too for the particular glories of our type 
of music. The populace admire the voice of a film artist, Saighal, 
a sort of Paul Robeson. He is not a Bengali, and I therefore heard him 
in a Hindi film about Tansen, Akbar’s court musician, who is supposed 
to have transcended the conservatism of his day and convinced others 
of the rightness of advance by the beauty of his own art. Alas for 
Tansen! Saighal’s voice is rich enough in tone, but he was made to 
sing the most appalling hybrid rubbish in which just temperament and 
the aspects essential to the best Indian were sacrificed to no avail, since 
the’ western elements in this stuff were mérely poor harmonies and 
progressions *‘ encumbering what it was not in their power to fertilize ’’. 

The singer at Dr. Mukherji’s late-night gathering first extended the 
right hand, palm up towards a point in the air directly in front of his 
eyes. For a classical musician the pure sound, to the solfa names, is as 
significant and interesting as that set to poetry,.as one could tell by the 
tense silence. What he sang was a vocalise, Ex. 6, wherein the European 
could but admire the tone, the mastery of ornament, always to the 
vowel ‘“a’’, the perfection of intervals at presto pace and the control 
of long-held notes : 


Obvious were the results of long and assiduous study, as obvious as the 
modern scamping of a long apprenticeship in technics in the west when 
we hear the opposite results from a Schumann or a Kipnis. The singer, 


Sarajit Kanjilal, was tolerantly jocose at my liking for the wedding of 


music and poetry, and horrified at my liking for certain Bengali film songs. 
There is a “ film problem ”’ in Bengal, for the cinema, whatever its 
failure to seize opportunities, is a modern form of art that appeals 
to an art-loving people. The amount of song and music in the usual 
film is excessive by our standards. I hope later on to quote some film 
songs that will make the reader understand why I think the Indian 
classical musician is a bit of a snob. But even Dilip Kumar Roy, whose 
knowledge of western music makes him almost the only Bengali musician 
from whom I can get difficulties explained in the technical terms I 
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understand, graciously wrote from the Sri Aurobindo Asram in answer to 
several of my queries. In his letters he says : 

Though Bengal had the imagination to grasp the essential message of the 
classical inspiration, . . . it would be untrue to say, echoing a handful of classical 
dilettantes, that the musical heart of Bengal cquid ever be given to music minus 
words. 

And again: ‘“‘ The past music, great though it was, was not great enough 
in the sphere of song.” 

The singer at Dr. Mukherji’s was followed by the virtuosic chittar 
playing of one Amar Mozoomdar, whom I cannot but suppose to 
be a well-known exponent of his art. The company, which had been 
serious during the singing, shared this chittar player’s smile and broadened 
with him to grinning as the variations became more brilliant. The 
playing of one variation obviously excited the player to greater and 
greater invention. The third type of music that night was a sedate 
combination of chittar, singara and tabla. The resonance of the chittars, 
including a fine bass one, the open string at the octave or fifth distinctly 
sounding as a measure of the upper intervals, cannot be imagined by 
those who have not heard them. They are quite unlike western instru- 
ments of their type, either Hawaiian guitars or the tinny thing they bring 
out in ‘ Hary Janos’. They are like a harpsichord in tone. The singara 
has its nearest approximation in the tenor viols whose rich, clear ensemble 
I last heard when the Busch players performed the sixth Brandenburg 
Concerto. Again there was great artistry in the variations. I could 
marvel at the ability of these players in making intensely interesting 
music by unprepared improvisation. I may be wrong here, through 
not knowing whether, perhaps embedded in the apprenticeship of such 
musicians, there is or is not some degree of preparation. Dr. Roy says 
that the constant practice of disciplined improvisation is the feature 
of classical music least comprehensible to western minds, but I feel sure 
that he does us less than justice when he says that we can admire but 
not love it. Much Hindi and some Bengali music I cannot pretend 
even to like, let alone love, but I am as certain that Mr. Nichols did not 
hear music like this as I am that he has sufficient musical knowledge 
and sincerity to have passed a very different verdict had he been present 
with us. 

In order to hear more of it I bought some records of a similar trio— 
Dakshina Tagore, Jnan Ghosh and Sujit Nath—and with these records 
I hope to prove my words when I rejoin English friends. But let the 
cold wind of frankness blow upon these enthusiasms. After hearing 
several of my new records I happened to put on Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
overture to ‘Ivan the Terrible’ ; though this may not be R.-K.’s best 
work, and though R.-K. is a brilliant rather than a profound writer, 
the magnificence of orchestration in music that was part of my own 
cultural heritage made me unwilling to hear any more Indian music at 
that sitting. 

_ The cheapest and therefore most ubiquitous instrument in Bengal _ 
is the transverse flute, though I have seen the flite a bec. Whether 
played by a schoolboy, an old farmer after the day’s work or a first- 
rate performer, the transverse flute is always 15 in. long, % in. in diameter 
and tuned in our scale of C. Of this I am certain, being blessed with 
absolute pitch, and cursed with it when people with a craze for speed 
return my gramophone after tampering with it or when Calcutta radio 
returns to its old bad ways. I say “ returns’ because periodically I 
write to the Englishman in charge, and to the one at Delhi; a nice 
answer comes back; they find me correct and, for at least two days, 
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music comes over at Philharmonic pitch. But gremlins do not leave 
the speed-indicator. 

Flute tone is one of the hardest of which to tire if music must be 
heard in quantity, and it was a happy day in which we introduced 
schoolboys to the bamboo pipe which they could make for themselves and 
practise without nuisance to neighbours. The Bengal flutes do not 
sound like recorders or bamboo pipes, but like what we call flutes at 
home, only softer. They cost eight annas in a shop, which fits a metal 
ring at each end, but most people make their own, bamboo bushes 
being like blackberries at home for quantity. Jessore’s best flute player 
is the cinema-procession man who passes my door at g each morning. His 
first fine careless rapture is hardly classical raga, but proceeds by impro- 
visation on the theme. I am able to hear the work from its beginning 
as the procession forms up at the end of our lane before going round the 
town. It consists of the flute player, flanked or followed by children 
like the Pied Piper, a man with a poster made by the cinema proprietor 
daily and hoisted by string on a bamboo pole, and a man with a noisy 
side-drum played with sticks. Sometimes a rickshaw man chooses to 
give all three processionists a ride, while the band still plays, and on 
rainy days all get into a rickshaw, and the man with the banner is made to 
hold an umbrella over the flautist, the drummer and his own placard, and 
another umbrella over the rickshaw pedaller. As the conveyance jolts 
over Jessore’s monsoon-ravaged roads, it is usually an extra large puddle 
that upsets the banner first. Here is to-day’s overture : , 


I have been told that this soft instrument was a favourite here in 
classical days when reed instruments were liked in the rest of India, 
although I have heard some brilliant flute playing in the Punjab. In 
Bengal the difficulty is not to hear flute playing somewhere at any 
part of the day, and the preference in tone may be the result of a soft 
climate and timid nature, for Bengali sarees favour the soft colours 
we like ourselves, whereas on the hot plains you may see flaming scarlets 
and yellows. 

As I write, a little stall-keeper opposite my billet is fluting for customers. 
I make no apology for a digression that tells about him, for he well 
illustrates the innate Bengali love of art. Kesto, Bengali synonym for 
Krishna, had a good education, and is able to write letters for rice-men 
and others when supply officers and other curses of this red-tape-pestered 
land demand applications in English. He was once a fine footballer. 
Football is markedly the favourite national game—a fact which again 
contradicts the generalization about timidity, for in the first place 
almost everybody plays, and the sport is not entirely professionalized, 
and in the second place, though you may see barefoot playing elsewhere, 
it is only in Bengal that a first-rank professional team goes out barefoot 
against other teams, and usually wins. The townees of little Jessore 
beat a heavily weighted and booted R.A.F. team this week, and went 
from the pitch down the town streets with drum banging, fluting and 
rickshaw-hoisting of the heroes. So strong is Bengali nationalism that 
you may see the game sometimes played not in shorts but in a hitched-up 
dhoti, the player holding up the end like a girl lifting a skirt to avoid 
soiling it in a puddle. A bad fault of the educated Bengali is his inability 
to think beyond the interests of his own province. A “‘ new and great 
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India” really means the apotheosis of Bengal, and this dhoti playing 
is an expression of provincia! chauvinism. The barefoot Calcutta games 
are muyderous, and often as dirty as Bengal politics. Still Bengal arts, 
and not Bengal morality, are the themes of my song, and does not Mr. 
Herbert tell us : 

And what my poor old father said in 1863 

Is once we begin on all this art 

Farewell moralitee. 
Football is played throughout the year, and Badminton in the garden 
6r field as a mild relaxation. Cricket does not seem to be known in 
this land of poverty, for apparatus and maintenance of ground would 
be costly. So quickly do the jungles grow and so sodden the fields become 
that the football pitch has to be changed frequently during the rainy 
season. 

To return to Kesto : he had an accident at the age of eighteen after 
which paralysis took away the use of his legs. Occasionally the rickshaw 
men lift him into a vehicle and take him to the pictures. His shop sells 
the little cigarettes called didi, betel leaf, its preparation with lime and 
spices called pan, glasses of tea for the rickshaw men, who are. as fond of 
that beverage as London drivers, lime juice and knick-knacks like combs 
and bangles, which go in pairs, one for each arm. Being forced always 
to sit, Kesto has developed pencil sketching, water and oil painting, 
embroidery and playing upon the flute and chittar. While on the former 
he will regale customers with popular songs and those from the cinema ;, 
his taste upon the noble chittar is classical, and I give here the opening 
of a very slow and stately saraband which is a favourite with him : 


Why should this Bengali music be more acceptable than other 
eastern music to English musicians? One Bengali tells you that ii 
comes from Aryan elements in Hindu Bengali blood, while another says 
this theory. is the invention of Brahmins who want to pretend they 
maintained racial purity against the Muslim invader. The similarities 
are there even when the mode is not one from our tabulations, for we 
can accept any mode that does not stray too far from one of the Gregorian 
scales—in fact almost any mode which uses an octave of notes—once 
we have let it sink into our perception. Maybe geography and racial 
mixture has had its influence. 

The first Bengali film I saw provided music which opened my ears 
more than any I have heard out here, and my specimen from it will 
show western readers why. The film, called ‘ The Uphill Path ’ (Oudayer 
pathey), opened with a scene in which the wife of a struggling writer 
was invited to the party given by a former schoolmate in the Ballygunge 
quarter of Calcutta. People of western pretensions were invited and, 
despite censorship, English civil servants and notables with pith hats 
(Bengali has no head dress except the cones of the paddy fields) were made 
to appear pompous and ridiculous ; the rich babus did some over-acted 
boot-licking. As happens in most bourgeois homes, the young ladies 
were expected to entertain with accompanied song; as usual the 
harmonium was opened. This is usually a small one without pedals 
which is put on the floor and played stiff-fingered by the left hand while 
the saree drapes prettily forward and the right hand reaches to the back 
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of the instrument to work the flat bellows to and fro. The hand-flapping 
is very attractive ; the sound is horrible. The harmonium paces the 
voice at unison or octave, like the clarinet in cheap opera performances, 
spoiling the girl’s voice and robbing the song of its rhythm. One cannot 
blame the fond parents, for a generation ago, before Bengal took pride 
in her own beautiful dress and artistic heritage, and before Tagore 
had condemned the harmonium with other western vices, it was as fashion- 
able to be knowledgeable about the western keyboard as to become a 
Christian ; if a keyboard had to be acquired, the piano, expensive and 
awkward to transport in a land where it is difficult to move anything 
that will not go by water or bullock cart, was less acceptable and less 
traditional than the small harmonium, standing not a foot above the 
floor and not looking so incongruous as would a piano in the cool austerity 
of a Bengali home. In spite of these reasons, it is probable that less 
sensitive ears, wishing to go west, thought the reed sound to be well in 
their own tradition. Bengali musicians of to-day condemn the harmonium 
and are successfully banishing it from all truly musical households. 

In the film great play was made of the presents brought by guests 
to the Ballygunge party. The nice poor girl brought some embroidery 
of her own making ; the nasty rich ones brought vulgar sarees and western 
gifts from Calcutta shops. Still more careful was the musical contrast. 
The nasty rich girls sang vapid hybrids compared with which ‘ Madama 
Butterfly” is chaste ; the nice poor*girl sang somé Tagore songs. She sat 
at'a monster harmonium which needed only the grinning rows of teeth— 
it had two rows—and the lift from the cellars with coloured lights to 
become a worthy rival to the Ogre of the Odeon at Oundle. But the film 
director substituted in his sound-track the original beauty of chittars 
arid singara. Here is the opening of one of the songs : 


Ex. 9a 
Singara 
Chittars 
etc. . 


and the moving shift between “‘ major” and “ minor ”’ at a later point 
in the same lyric : 


Ex. strophe 
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The singer, Binota Bose, had a fine contralto voice, more nasal and more 
portamento than we usually like in our fondness for all things velvety. 
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India” really means the apotheosis of Bengal, and this dhoti playing 
is an expression of provincial chauvinism. The barefoot Calcutta games 
are muyderous, and often as dirty as Bengal politics. Still Bengal arts, 
and not Bengal morality, are the themes of my song, and does not Mr. 
Herbert tell us : 

And what my poor old father said in 1863 

Is once we begin on ail this art 

Farewell moralitee. 
Football is played throughout the year, and Badminton in the garden 
ér field as a mild relaxation. Cricket does not seem to be known in 
this land of poverty, for apparatus and maintenance of ground would 
be costly. So quickly do the jungles grow and so sodden the fields become 
that the football pitch has to be changed frequently during the rainy 
season. 

To return to Kesto ; he had an accident at the age of eighteen after 
which paralysis took away the use of his legs. Occasionally the rickshaw 
men lift him into a vehicle and take him to the pictures. His shop sells 
the little cigarettes called bidi, betel leaf, its preparation with lime and 
spices called pan, glasses of tea for the rickshaw men, who are. as fond of 
that beverage as London drivers, lime juice and knick-knacks like combs 
and bangles, which go in pairs, one for each arm. Being forced always 
to sit, Kesto has developed pencil sketching, water and oil painting, 
embroidery and playing upon the flute and chittar. While on the former 
he will regale customers with popular songs and those from the cinema ;. 
his taste upon the noble chittar is classical, and I give here the opening 
of a very slow and stately saraband which is a favourite with him : 


Why should this Bengali music be more acceptable than other 
eastern music to English musicians? One Bengali tells you that iy 
comes from Aryan elements in Hindu Bengali blood, while another says 
this theory:is the invention of Brahmins who want to pretend they 
maintained racial purity against the Muslim invader. The similarities 
are there even when the mode is not one from our tabulations, for we 
can accept any mode that does not stray too far from one of the Gregorian 
scales—in fact almost any mode which uses an octave of notes—once 
we have let it sink into our perception. Maybe geography and racial 
mixture has had its influence. 

The first Bengali film I saw provided music which opened my ears 
more than any I have heard out here, and my specimen from it will 
show western readers why. The film, called ‘The Uphill Path ’ (Oudayer 
pathey), opened with a scene in which the wife of a struggling writer 
was invited to the party given by a former schoolmate in the Ballygunge 
quarter of Calcutta. People of western pretensions were invited and, 
despite censorship, English civil servants and notables with pith hats 
(Bengali has no head dress except the cones of the paddy fields) were made 
to appear pompous and ridiculous ; the rich babus did some over-acted 
boot-licking. As happens in most bourgeois homes, the young ladies 
were expected to entertain with accompanied song; as usual the 
harmonium was opened. This is usually a small one without pedals 
which is put on the floor and played stiff-fingered by the left hand while 
the saree drapes prettily forward and the right hand reaches to the back 
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of the instrument to work the flat bellows to and fro. The hand-flapping 
is very attractive ; the sound is horrible. The harmonium paces the 
voice at unison or octave, like the clarinet in cheap opera performances, 
spoiling the girl’s voice and robbing the song of its rhythm. One cannot 
blame the fond parents, for a generation ago, before Bengal took pride 
in her own beautiful dress and artistic heritage, and before Tagore 
had condemned the harmonium with other western vices, it was as fashion- 
able to be knowledgeable about the western keyboard as to become a 
Christian ; if a keyboard had to be acquired, the piano, expensive and 
awkward to transport in a land where it is difficult to move anything 
that will not go by water or bullock cart, was less acceptable and less 
traditional than the small harmonium, standing not a foot above the 
floor and not looking so incongruous as would a piano in the cool austerity 
of a Bengali home. In spite of these reasons, it is probable that less 
sensitive ears, wishing to go west, thought the reed sound to be well in 
their own tradition. Bengali musicians of to-day condemn the harmonium 
and are successfully banishing it from all truly musical households. 

In the film great play was made of the presents brought by guests 
to the Ballygunge party. The nice poor girl brought some embroidery 
of her own making ; the nasty rich ones brought vulgar sarees and western 
gifts from Calcutta shops. Still more careful was the musical contrast. 
The nasty rich girls sang vapid hybrids compared with which ‘ Madama 
Butterfly, is chaste ; the nice poor*girl sang somé Tagore songs. She sat 
ata monster harmonium which needed only the grinning rows of teeth— 
it had two rows—and the lift from the cellars with coloured lights to 
become a worthy rival to the Ogre of the Odeon at Oundle. But the film 
director substituted in his sound-track the original beauty of chittars 
ard singara. Here is the opening of one of the songs : 


Singara 
Chittars 


and the moving shift between “‘ major’ and “‘ minor ”’ at a later point 
in the same lyric : 


Ex. 96 


[2nd strophe] 


- = 

+ 

= 


The singer, Binota Bose, had a fine contralto voice, more nasal and more 
portamento than we usually like in our fondness for all things velvety. 
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In these art-songs, as in the folksongs, musica ficta and the different 
ascending from descending scale are seen alive : no grammarian’s rule 
or theorist’s historical observation, they are the free and natural choice 
of the singers or players. What English critic, served with Ex. ga as 
the opening of a scherzo or allegretto in a new symphony, would fail 
to be impressed ? Yet the very things we admire in such a piece may 
not be of any significance to the Indian classicist. When I confessed 
my liking for this song to the singer at Dr. Mukherji’s, he said: “ Yes, 
yes. You Europeans are always taking in and thinking about something 
else than pure music. You do not even know purity of sound, for I have 
tested you’. On the other hand, that very song was a favourite among 
ladies before I heard it in the film. I hummed the tune to a certain 
lady just after hearing the film, and it was she who taught me the words 
and their meaning and the proper way to sing them. This brings me 
to my final digression. ‘Though purdah, if not strict, is kept among town 
Muslims of Bengal, so far as Hindu village wives are concerned, and still 
more the increasingly literate and often highly educated women of the 
towns—girls having gone to schools, elementary and secondary, in 
Bengal for the past few generations—stories of the seclusion of women are 
as far-fetched as the yarn that Brahmia and low-caste boys do not 
sit in the same class for instruction and play football together afterwards. 
The externals of caste are maintained at pilgrimage places like Nabwadip, 
on a Ganges island, and even in freeghinking, theist Jessore or Comilla, 
to mention two townships I know well; and when summer weather 
makes citizens promenade stripped to the waist, certain Brahmins are 
the first to shed shirts or punjabis and expose the sacred thread. It is 
true that ladies have a studied self-effacement at one’s first meeting, 
for this modesty is a sign of breeding, distinguishing the lady from the 
coolie-woman ; but reserve disappears at one’s second visit, especially 
when heated argument begins. I have been entertained and fed by the 
fair sex in several households while the bread-winner was winning, and I 
am indebted to the ladies in general for teaching me “ poetic songs ”’, 
as I am to Dr. Roy for his patient attempt to tell me, while wishing 
me well in my search, those appreciations of classical style that he feels 
we cannot truly share with his compatriots. Bengali ladies are literally 
fair in comparison with those from many other parts of India. At the 
weddings I attended, village or town, I never found the bride to be 
below the age of nineteen, though the.law allows the first betrothal 
arrangements to be made at sixteen. Marriages are arranged by parents, 
but the bride has the right of choice. Whether or not she invariably 
sees her husband’s virtues with her parent’s eyés I do not know—there 
may be the equivalent of Sheridan comedies in Bengal—but I have 
seen no modern drama yet. What I can declare is that, either in all 
the families | have known husband and wife are amazing actors, or else 
there has been a deeper bond between them than the “ mutual help and 
comfort ** enjoined by the marriage service in England. After all, were 
there any more misalliances in the eighteenth century than in days 
when we may act upon the first promptings of infatuation ? The Bengali 
mother is fully mistress of the house and I have heard Baba rebuked for 
smoking one of my cheroots “ in the room where we are going to eat ”’, 
and for “spoiling the children”’’, who seem to fear their mother’s 
rather than their father’s displeasure. Moreover the simple way of 
brushing the hair back from the temples into a neat “ bun”, the quiet 
movements of bare lacquered footsoles and the grace of a simple saree 
give women a Madonna-like loveliness which shows up badly the 
silly, unwomanly coiffures and hats of certain Calcutta ladies, who 
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are not to blame for the cruel effect of this climate on some types of 
European complexion. 

I brought in the ladies partly out of gratitude and partly because 
they like music with words. Do they, then, find difficulty in absorbing 
pure sound, without evocations? What is the difference between 
English reactions to, say, the Bloch Quintet, especially its last heavenly 
pages, and to the many specimens of non-classical Bengali music which * 
I would quote if there were space, though the instrumental introduction 
to “‘ Ai malati ”’ will show my point ? And what is the difference between 
our reactions and those of Indians? I cannot explain, but I will try to 
bring witnesses to my final wrestlings, noting that I shall keep to my 
plan of avoiding any Indian technical terms. 

Wordsworth had a nice taste in music, I believe; but, being a 
poet, he may have been like so many of our poets and delighted in 
his own or the confposer’s pictures and evocations rather than in the 
sheer sound. We have no proof that this is true of Wordsworth, any more 
than of Milton or Bridges, to mention two poets at extremes of history 
who knew quite well what they were talking about in a musical dis- 
cussion. But had Wordsworth wagged a didactic finger at us and 
declared that we should find more beauty and interest in the song of 
his solitary reaper than in the ninth Symphony, we should class him 
with the pompous twaddler who solemnly assures a congregation that 
a violet is more beautiful and interesting than a flaming dawn. This 
smug fellow is of a very different type from the mystic Blake who speaks 
of holding “‘ infinity in the palm of your hand and eternity in an hour ’’. 
Now it is precisely one of the pundits mentioned above—he has senti- 
mentalized over the single flower in more than one place—who rushes 
in where learned European musicians have feared to tread and fails 
to recognize that India turned the spectroscope on music while we 
used the telescope, and that they may find in music something of Blake’s 
experience. 

I do not pretend to understand how Dr. Roy can retire to a monastery 
and tell me in a letter that I cannot be interested, surely, in what he, 
as an initiate of yoga, finds his greatest interest, namely the spiritual 
appeal of music at its highest, any more than I can follow the writings 
and actions of the great Bengali mystics in whose steps he has decided 
to follow ; but I should be an ass if I dismissed his attitude as nonsense, 
for the same man can inform me of musical matters in as precise terms 
as the following : “‘I would ask you not to waste time on the quarter- 
tone problem. It’s all moonshine. We use the quarter-tones very 
rarely, if-at all, and only in legato movements.” Another recluse, 
held to be a man of great mystical perception, told me : 

You English people love to talk about the “‘ mysterious east,” probably thinking 
that mysticism and mysteriousness are synonymous. Believe me, we Bengalis, who 
have taken to the path of mysticism more perhaps than other Indians, are cunning 
practical men. I will not mention another nation who is perhaps our master in 
these respects, but that nation bas produced some great mystics, whose experiences 
we revere thongh they obtained them from very different instruments of grace. 
My knowledge of Asiatic music “as I found it” must be judged 

by the fact that even Fox Strangways’s ‘ Music of Hindostan ’ is for me 
as much a task as a pleasure in the reading. Dr. Roy’s letter, cited above, 
in reply to my first enthusiasm over music which I was enjoying by 
western standards, added : 

Because you have come to love our Bengali music which is still my grande 

sion, I have not been able to change my opinion that we cannot find it easy to 
om your music any more than you can ours, or that you can really acquire that 
insight that is of the greatest value in our music. 
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Shall I dismiss this opinion by, ranking it with Schweitzer’s attitude to 
Bach, denounced as heresy by a contributor to ‘ Music & Letters?’ 
“It is our way of expressing emotion through the medium of constant 
improvisation which I feel would prove the chief stumbling-block ”. 
Not entirely so. Though I may not have “ that insight’, any musician 
who can drink in the beauty of Bloch’s cello cadenza in ‘ Schelomo’ 
can find much to fascinate him in thé burgeoning of the first pure notes 
of an austere rag by a single flute or cittar, unspoiled by equal temper- 
ament. Yet the first song I heard from Dilip Roy’s records is labelled 
‘ Bengali Devotional ’. Let the*quotation of its refrain illustrate the point 
that we do not hear with their ears : 


Ex.10 


If that is devotional, says my reader, the devotion is of a highly Franciscan 
order. It sounds as much like a French folksong as does “‘ Choto kothai ? ” 
quoted above. Now I can no more blame Mr. Nichols’s inability to 
perceive the spiritual content of Indian music than I can blame myself, 
though he does not seem to have gone far to look for the best. Perhaps 
in an arranged tour one comes across only the public performance, 
which I have said can never convey the beauties, let alone the hidden 
content, of this art. That Nichols was irked by India’s more superficial 
and obvious sores is neither here nor there. I myself could mention 
without malice far worse sores than he records and feel that in straining 
at irritating gnats he has missed huge camelious obstructions. I am glad, 
however, that I was sent out as no public figure, nor even musical 
scribbler, and had to know the people and their homes with some 
intimacy even to gather my small gleanings. Could one, however, 
too strongly condemn the vaunting of one’s failures or rejoice in the 
inability to find the best, though the lack of opportunity was not of 
one’s choosing ? Surely this is like the boasting of a stupid young soldier, 
English or American, sent into the forces before he knows better than to 
hurt the feelings of people in whose country he finds himself—the sort 
of man who brandishes a bottle in the street, calls out to girls and thus 
advertises his winebibbing or lechery. Whether these two natural 
desires are vicious in fulfilment, or whether their gratification is harmless 
to character, they are matters which the gentleman settles privately, 
not coram populo ; thus also should he settle his negligences and ignorances. 

Bengali art and music are no more simple than English art and 
music, and simpletons alone make simpleness the prime quality of art. 
Music especially is esoteric, being the art wherein personality and 
things intangible and inexplicable are most readily communicated. Other 
arts portray or describe ; music conveys ; and it is just the inner content 
of Bengali music which Roy feels that one can hardly exchange with 
or add to one’s inner perception of English music, unless one undergoes 
reincarnation as a Hindu. With vagueness and vagaries, muddled and 
contradictory arguments and the inefficiencies that we, the children 
of Greece and Rome, find among Indians, they have a spiritual treasure 
laid up that we cannot even savour in the three or four years of a military 
tour, ‘Their music is religious ; ours impassioned. The Indian takes up 
his instrument like a humble servant while few of us, whatever lips ~ 
utter in church or speech, think primarily of humility as an attribute 
of deity. But among Asiatic mystics who do recognize the fact, 
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none shines more brightly than any one of the Bengali galaxy. That 
there is plenty of mysterious verbiage in India as at home and in America 
the recluse I mentioned above admits, but as he points out, the great 
mystics, like Blake at one extreme, or Vivekananda at the other, are 
shrewd, clear-thinking people forced to use the language of symbolism 
to convey what Evelyn Underhill tells us is ‘“‘ as incommunicable except 
by direct experience as is the odour of the violet”, and Roy happens to 
find music the most powerful of symbolic languages. The mystics 
have been called “‘ the madmen of God ’’, and how cunning a madman 
can be it takes Shakespeare to show us. 

Is the spiritual search helped by technical study? Why not? 
Perfection in knowing the symbols cannot retard perception of the 
substance, for if the symbols fascinate by their mystery, our mind may 
fail to see beyond. I do not suppose that every Indian mystic, or even 
many of them, can share Roy’s experience through music. We have 
among our mystics those for whom the symbols were traditionally 
religious, those who found them provided by nature and the open air, 
and those for whom the symbolism of words and ideas, the technique 
of philosophy, opened the gate of perception. What does it matter if 
the means be the stigmata, a cow walking on her hind legs, a button 
sewn on a cloud or, as for Ramakrishna, the vivification of Kali the 
Destroyer, terrible as the vision of Mary at her Assumption: ‘‘ Quae 
est ista quae progreditur quasi Aurora consurgens, pulchra ut Luna, 
electa* ut Sol, terribilis ut castrorum acies ordinata?”’ In almost these 
terms did Ramakrishna address the Divine Mother. 

The psalms of Jewry are still the solace of the soul, in rapture or 
torture, for while Rome gave order and Greece knowledge, Jewry, 
farther east, bequeathed to the west our greatest legacy of spiritual 
experience. That nation was truly the chosen of God. What is our 
business efficiency, our economy of time, if a man believes in a life 
that is timeless, making him but a stranger and pilgrim here ? Let any 
man not spiritually dead by all means test his faith with reason ; but 
let the faith be catholicism, pantheism or materialism (India defines 
a materialist as one who finds symbolism only in science), be its followers 
doers of charity or recluses, no faith has any meaning unless it finds 
the unseen to be reality and our “ real”’ things only symbols. India 
knew.this before the Christian mystics, and she therefore evolved the 
only faith that has never persecuted another, nor wished that any man 
should follow the light of his destiny through any but his own symbols 
of revelation—in one place Rama and’ Krishna, in another Vishnu or 
Siva, in another Durga and Kali, and in another Buddha or Jesus. 
India says: ‘‘ You are right though you seem to do wrong, so long as 
your motive was right ’’, but so unwise are we in these matters that we 
repeat a wretched adage about the road to hell being paved with good 
intentions. 

Concede that their cleanlinesses are our uncleanlinesses, their 
valued things our despised (they despise nothing), that they are ashamed of 
what we make public and make open what we hide: concede even 
that, during our short stay, we have met mean and petty Bengalis, 
the cruel men for whose part in the famine-exploitation Nehru expressed 
shame. Facing us are Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Aurobindo, Ram 
Mohun Roy, Tagore, the Chatterjis, Prafulla Ray—seekers through 
devotion, the arts, the sciences. These are the giants, rather than those 
who raised mausoleums to their own glory and ground India with whips 
and scorpions, as did the worst zamindars of Bengal in a past generation. 
What is possible from one Bengali is possible from another, and-though 
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we may look a thousand years ahead, who knows that the artist may 
not be born with faith and vision to advance both western and eastern 
expression to fresh beauty, in which process Indian music may retain 
her conservatism without its retrograde elements, and western music 
be purified by fertilization, laying up inward treasure as well as her 
present superficial richness ? 


A postscript to this article, in which the author discusses some matters 
experienced after it was written, has come to hand too late for publication 
in this issue. It will appear in the April number.—Eb. 


A CHECK-LIST OF BEETHOVEN’S 
CHAMBER MUSIC 


By Donatp W. MacArDLe 
I . 
“If you steal from one author, it’s plagiarism; if you steal from many, it’s 

research.” 1 
In the preparation of this List, the objective which was set up (too idealistic 
to be attained) was the tabulation of all chamber works which could be 
ascribed to Beethoven, with data (adequately documented) as to date of 
composition, of first performance and of publication, and with definite 
identification of each work by citation of its publication in some standard 
edition or journal, by reference to the location and catalogue number 
of unpublished manuscripts or by other suitable means. 

One of the first policies to be determined was, What should be taken 
as the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ works which could be ascribed to Beet- 
hoven”’? From this standpoint the compositions listed herein fall in 
general into four classes : 


(1) Compositions certainly or probably by Beethoven, and 
currently extant in their original arrangement. 

(2) Transcriptions of chamber works by Beethoven, of which 
the original version has not been preserved. (The ‘ Letzter Musika- 
lischer Gedanke ’—4485 in the List—is the only composition under 
this classification, though NOTE 5 refers to certain Dances for 
pianoforte solo which are almost certainly transcriptions from lost’ 
originals for two violins and bass.) 

(3) Transcriptions for chamber groups which were certainly or 
probably made, revised or approved by Beethoven. 

(4) Transcriptions published during Beethoven’s lifetime under 
what purported to be a Beethoven opus number. 


It will be evident to any user of this List that there is much work 
still to be done on it. In particular, it is believed that the value of the 
List would be enhanced by more data regarding modern editions of the 
less well-known compositions or transcriptions, and by additional informa- 
tion regarding works,still in manuscript. Lacunae such as those disclosed 
by the discussion of +¢20, +42, ++82 or +83, or in NOTES 4, 7, 9 or 10, 
are crying out to be filled. Certain important reference books and journals 


? Discovered by research in Bennet Cerf’s ‘ Try and Stop Me,’ for which Wilson Mizner was plagiarized. 
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have not been available : the compiler’s own books are on the other side 
of the ocean, and the library of the British Museum suffered more than 
a little a few years ago from the activity of certain visitors from the 
Continent on non-musicological errands. The compiler’s military 
duties precluded him from more than touching the riches of the Hirsch 
Music Library at Cambridge, in spite of the keen interest displayed and 
the generous assistance offered by the owner of this magnificent collection 
and his associates. 

The decision to publish the List in its present state was made when 
the compiler received orders moving him almost immediately out of 
London, probably to be followed in a matter of weeks by his return to the 
United States. It is hoped that users of the List will agree that publica- 
tion in its present state is better than virtual abandonment for months or 
perhaps for years. 

A pleasant by-product of this work has been the uniformly interested 
and helpful co-operation the compiler has secured from every one to 
whom he turned for assistance. Mrs. Kathleen Webb, of Boosey & 
Hawkes, Ltd., has put herself to great trouble to find some much-desired 
scores, catalogues and books.* 

Miss Rose Standfield, of Augener’s, Ltd., was equally helpful in 
making available to the compiler the facilities of her organization. Miss 
Marion M. Scott not only lent him her irreplaceable sets of Thayer- 
Krehbiel and of Nottebohm’s ‘ Beethoveniana ’, but equally placed at 
his disposal her extensive knowledge of Beethoven and his works. Herr 
Willy Hess, of Winterthur, Switzerland, corrected or amplified a number 
of disputed points. Mr. Karl Haas’s encyclopedic knowledge of Beethoven 
chamber music, published and unpublished, was equalled only by his 
generosity in making this knowledge available. Mr. A. Hyatt King, of 
the British Museum, was never called upon without avail, and Mr. Paul 
Hirsch, Professor Otto Erich Deutsch and Dr. Edith Schnapper, at 
Cambridge, outdid themselves to make the compiler’s too brief visits to 
the Hirsch Music Library as profitable as possible. 

The compilation of this List was undertaken as groundwork for the 
preparation of ‘A Historical and Analytical Survey of the Chamber 
Music of Beethoven’, parts of which are already in manuscript. The 
compiler earnestly solicits corrections, amplifications or discussions of the 
List, which may be addressed to him at 50 Poplar Place, New Rochelle, 
New York, U.S.A., or care of the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters ’. 


2 he reported inability to identify the composition referred to in the account of the 


... young lady from Rio, 

Who played in a Beethoven Trio, 
But her technique was scanty, ® 
So she rendered a . 

What was written allegro con brio. 


INDEX 


FOR TWO INSTRUMENTS 


¢¢in List Opus No. Key 
2 Fl 
I 258 G Allegro and Minuet (1792) 
Cl, Bsn 
2 I C,F, Bp Three Duets (1792 
Va, Pel 
3 _ Ep Sonatensatz mit zwei Augenglasern 


(1794-95) 
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in List us No. K 
4 Bp Sonata (possibly spurious) (1792 or 
earlier) 
Pf, Fl or Vin 
5 41 D Serenade arranged from Op. 25 
(probably spurious) 
6 105 var. Six Varied Themes (1819) 
7 107 var. Ten Varied Themes (1819-20) 
) Pf, Hm or Vel 
8 17 F Sonata (1800) 
Pf, Vin 
9 12 D, A, Ep Three Sonatas (1798) 
10 23 Amin Sonata (1800) 
11 24 F Sonata (1799-1800) 
12 30 A,Cmin,G Three Sonatas (1800-02) 
13 47 A Sonata (1802-03) 
| 14 g6 G Sonata (1812) 
| 15, 155 G Rondo (1792-95) 
16 156 F Se vuol ballare”’ Variations 
(1791-92) 
17 171 var. Six Allemandes (1795-96) 
i8 a C Sonata arranged from Op. 87 ‘ 
19 —- Adagio 
20 —- Two numbers in 1831 edition of 
* Prometheus ’ 
Pf, Vila 
21 42 D Notturno arranged from Op. 8 (prob- 
ably spurious) 
Pf, Vel P 
22 5 F,G min Two Sonatas (1796) 
23 64 ‘Eb Sonata arranged from Op. 3 (probably 
spurious) 
24 66 F * Ein ae oder Weibchen ” 
Variations (1797-98) 
25 69 A Sonata (1807) 
26 102 C, D I'wo Sonatas (1815) 
27 157 G ‘Conquering Hero” Variations 
_ (1796-97) 
28 158 Eb * Bei Mannern ”’ Variations (1801) 
Cembalo, Mandoline 
29 150 Cmin Sonatina (1795-96) 
30 --- Eb Adagio (1795-96) : 
31 — C Sonatina (1796) 
(3) —- D Theme and Variations 
FOR THREE INSTRUMENTS 
+t in List Opus No. Key 
Fl, Vin, Va 
32 25 D  . Serenade (1797 or earlier) 
2 Ob, Eng Hrn 
33 87 C Trio (1793-96) 
34 C La ci darem ” Variations (1795-97) 
Discussed in Footnote to +¢31. 
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in List Opus No. Key 


29 


3 
8 
9 


2 Vin, Vila 
Cc Trio arranged from Op, 87 
Vin, Vila, Vel 


Eb Trio (1791-94) 
D Trio (Serenade) (1791-96) 
G, D, Cmin Three Trios (Serenades) (1796-97) 
2 Vin, Bass 
var. Six Country Dances (1 1801 
Pf, Fl, Bsn , 
G Sonata (1786—go) 
Pf, Cl or Vin, Vel 
Bp Trio (1797-98) 
Bb Trio arranged from Op. 20 (1802) 
Pf, Vin, Vel 
Ep, G, C min Three Trios (1791-95) 
Eb Variations on an Original Theme 
(1791-93) 
Trios arranged from Op. 18 (spurious) 
Trios arranged from Op. 9 (spurious) 
Eb Trio arranged from Op. 4 (probably 
spurious ) 
D, Ep Two Trios (1808) 
Ep Trio arranged from Op. 81b (prob- 
ably spurious) 
Bb Trio (1810-11) 
G Kakadu Variations (1823) 
Eb Trio (1787-91) 
Bb Trio (1812) 
D Trio (1785-95) 
Eb Trio arranged from Op. 3 (1800-01 ?) 
D Trio arranged from second Sym- 
phony, Op. 36 


FOR FOUR INSTRUMENTS 


4¢ in List Opus No. Key 


18 


59 
74 


4 Trb 
var. Three Funeral Equali (1812) 
2Vin, Vila, Vel 
var. Six Quartets ( “es 1801) 
F, E min, C Three Quartets (1806) 
Eb Quartet (1809-10) 
Eb Quartet arranged from Op. 16 
(probably spurious) 
F min Quartet (1810) 
Ep Quartet (1824) 
Bp Quartet (1825-26) 
CZ min Quartet (1826) 
Amin Quartet (1824-25) 
Bp Grosse Fuge (1825) 


F Quartet (1826) 
F | Quartet arranged from Op. 14, No. 1 
(pub. 1802) 


var. Six Quartets (1786-90) 
Ab Minuet for String Quartet (1794) 
a= Adagio for String Quartet 


| 
36 | 
38 
39 169 
40 259 | 
41 11 
42 38 | 
43 I 
44 44 
45 ce 60 
46 
; 47 63 
48 70 
49 
5° 97 
51 12a 
52 153 
53 154 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
| 
61 75 
62 95 
63 127 q 
64 130 q 
65 
66 132 
67 133 
68 135 
69 | 
70 ; 
7! 
72 


48 


+t in List 


74 


75 


in List 


79 
80 


81 


86 


+ in List 


87 
88 


89 
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Opus No. Key 
Pf, Vin, Vila, Vel 
152 Eb, D,C Three Pf Quartets (1785) 
~~ Eb Pf Quartet arranged from Op. 16 
(pub. 1801) 
Pf, Vin, Vel, Voice (wordless) 
Bolero a Solo No. 1 (178? or 1816) 


FOR FIVE INSTRUMENTS 


Opus No. Key 


Fl, Vin, 2 Vla, Vel 
“85” G Quintet arranged from Op. 30, No. 3 
(possibly spurious) 
Ob, Bsn, 3 Hrn 
Eb Quintet (1795 ?) 
2 Vin, 2 Vila, Vel 


4 Eb Quintet based on Op. 103 (1792-97) 
20 Quintet (1800-01) 
104 C min Quintet arranged from Op. 1, No. 3 
(1817) 
137 D Fugue (1817) 
F Quintet B’s youth ’’) 
G Andante (later than 1815) 
D min Movement for String Quintet (1817) 
174 C Andante maestoso (available only in 


Pf arrangement) (1826) 
Pf, Ob, Cl, Bsn, Hrn 
16 Eb Quintet (1794-97) 


FOR SIX INSTRUMENTS, 


Opus No. Key 


2 Cl, 2 Bsn, 2 Hrn 
71 Eb Sextet (1792-97) 
— Bp March (probably before 1793) 
2 Hrn, 2 Vin, Vila, Vel 
81b Eb Sextet (1794-95) 


FOR SEVEN OR EIGHT INSTRUMENTS 


# in List Opus No. Key 


2 Fl or 2 Cl (or Fl, Cl, Bsn), 2 Hrn, 2 Vin, Bass 


go — var. Eleven Viennese Dances (1819) 
Cl, Bsn, Hrn,Vin, Vla, Vel, Bass 
gI 20 Ep Septet (1797-1800) 
FOR EIGHT INSTRUMENTS 
+¢ in List Opus No. Key . 
2 Ob, 2 Cl, 2 Bsn, 2 Hrn 
g2 103 Ep Parthia (1791-93) 
93 146 Eb Rondino (1790-92) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
77 
| 78 
= 
82 
84 
85 
| 
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To follow Note No. Nores 
. 18 I Fragment of Vin Sonata in A major. 
28 2 Vin as substitute for Vcl in sonatas for Pf and Vel. 
28 3 Supposed arrangement of Trios Op. 9 for Pf 
and Vel. 
35 4 “ Sonata a tre” and “ Sonate op. posth.” for 2 
Vin and Vel. 

39 5 Dances for 2 Vin and Bass. . 

54 6 References to certain unidentified early Pf Trios. 

56 7 Reputed original composition by B for 2 Pf or 
Pf 4 hands and timpani. 

62 8 Relative dates of last string quartets. 

85 9 String Quintets arranged from Sixtet Op. 81b 
and from Rondino Op. 146. 

85 10 String Quintet arranged from tinidentified Pf 
Sonata. 

93 Il Arrangement for Wind Instruments of Adagio for 

Mechanical Clock. 
e 93 12 Certain unauthenticated transcriptions. 


INDEX OF OPUS NUMBERS 


Opus No. + in List ‘1 Opus No. +t in List 
“reer 16 | 44 44, Note 12d 
I 4, 16, 43, 52 | 46 22 
2 73 47 _ 12, 13 
3 22, 32, 33, 36, 37, 49 No. 2 gl 
52, 78 pre 33 
4 22, 78 59 a 
5 22 45, Note 3 
8 5» 32, 33> 375 4, Note 3 
Note 12a 61 42 
9 32, 33, 38, Notez =| 63 23, 47 De 
II 41 : 64 23 
13 38 69 25 ' 
14 No.1 69 7° 48 
16 2, 86, Note 12} | 71 87, Note 12h 
Fh. 8, Note 2 | 74 60 
18 36, 58, Note 3 - 61 
20 2, gt, Note 12i, k | 81a 89 
23 10 81b 49, 89, Note 9 
20 | Note 9 
24 11 | “83” 49, Note 9 q 
25 32, 33 pe 5, 76 
“2g” . 33, 35 87 32, 33> 34, 
29 33, 48, 79 Bn Note 12b, c 
30 12, 13 | 95 14, 62 
3! 33 gb 14 
36 56 | 97 14, 50 
38 | 102 
41 5 21, 47 | 103 47, g2 Note g 
42 5, 21 | 104 80, Note 10 


43 10, II, 20 105 5, 6 
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Opus No. 
106 
107 
127 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
137 
146 
147 
150 
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+t in List | Opus No. +t in List 
85, Note 10 152 1, 52, 73 
5, 6,7 153 52, Note 6 
5! 154 53 
I I 

65 157 27 

66 158 28 

67 | 169 39 

67 17 

68 | 474 85 

81 57 

93 

1, 2, Note raf | 259 40 

29) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Beethoven. “LvB”’ is used indiscriminately to represent 
‘** Ludwig van Beethoven,” “‘ Louis van (or von) Beethoven,” 
“ L. van Beethoven,” and any other combinations to which the 
ingenuities or laxities of editors or compositors may have given 
rise. 
Cobbett, W. W. (Editor) : ‘ Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber 
Music ” (1930) : 

CI 26 art. “‘ Arrangements ’’ by the Editor. 

CI 81-111 art. “ Beethoven’ by Vincent d’Indy. 

CII 516-18 art. “* Transcriptions of Chamber Works ”’ by 

Wilhelm Altmann. 

Grove’s * Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ (Third Edition, 
1941, edited by H. C. Colles) : 

G I 258-320 art. “* Beethoven,” by Sir George Grove. 
‘ Gesamtausgabe der Werke Beethovens’ (Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Leipzig, 1864-87) (311 numbers in 25 series). 
Serial number given to composition in question in article by 
Willy Hess : * What Works by Beéthoven are omitted from the 
Breitkopf & Hartel Gesamtausgabe ?’ (Neues B-Jahrbuch 7 
[1937] 104-30 ; ibid 9 [1939] 75-79). 
Bekker, Paul: ‘ Beethoven’ (English translation by M. M. 
Bozman, 1925). 
Lenz, W. de: ‘ Beethoven et ses Trois Styles’ (ed: M. D. 
Calvocoressi), Paris, 1909. Note that references to L which do 
not include page numbers refer to the section of his work 
(pP- 339-426) that is arranged in order of opus numbers. 
Attention is respectfully invited to the statement with which L 
introduces his catalogue: ‘“ Un Catalogue de l’ceuvre de 
Beethoven n’est point chose facile a faire.”’ 
Munter, Friedrich : ‘ Beethoven’s arrangements of his own 
works’ (Neues B-Jahrbuch 6 [1935] 159-73). 
Miiller-Reuter, Theodor; ‘ Lexikon der deutschen Konzert- 
literatur ’—Nachtrag zu Band I (1921). 
Nottebohm, Gustav: ‘ Beethoveniana’ (1872) and ‘ Zweite 
Beethoveniana ’ (1887). 
Nottebohm, Gustav: ‘ Thematisches Verzeichnis der im 
Druck erschienenen Werke von Ludwig van Beethoven’ 


(Leipzig, 1913 [reprint of Second Enlarged Edition, 1868] ). 


= 
B 
Cc 
G 
GA 
H—oo 
K 
L 
M 
MR 
NB 
NV 
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Note that references to NV which do not include page numbers 
refer to the section of his work that is arranged in order of opus 
numbers. 

P-oo Serial number given to composition in question in Chrono- 

logical Section of book by Prod’homme, J. G. : ‘ La Jeunesse 

de Beethoven (1770-1800) ’—Paris, 1921. 

§ Scott, Marion M. : ‘ Beethoven’ (1934). 

StF Saint-Foix, Georges de : ‘“‘ Mozart and the Young Beethoven ” 
Musical Quarterly ’ 6 [1920] 276-95—translation of article 
appearing in Riv. mus, ital 27 [1920] 85-111). 

Sz Sauzay, Eugéne : ‘ L’ Ecole de l’Accompagnement ’ (1869). 

TD Thayer, Alexander Wheelock: ‘ Ludwig van Beethovens 
Leben ’ (edited by Hermann Deiters and H. Riemann). 

TK. Thayer, Alexander Wheelock: ‘The Life of Ludwig van 
Beethoven ’ (edited, revised and amended by Henry Edward 
Krehbiel), 1g21. 

TV-oo Serial number given to composition in question in Thayer, 
Alexander Wheelock : ‘ Chronologisches Verzeichniss der Werke 
Ludwig van Beethoven’s (1865). 


Note-—Opus numbers appearing within quotation marks are those 
used by an original or early publisher which conflict with the generally 
accepted series of opus numbers. 


Note.—Opus numbers appearing in italics (all higher than Op. 138) are 
the numbers adopted for convenience by Sir George Grove and his 
successors in the tabulation of B’s compositions without official opus 
numbers, as given in GI 312ff and in ‘ International Cyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians’ (edited by Oscar Thompson), p. 159. 


Note.—The sign + (meaning “ number ’’) is used to refer to works as 
tabulated in the present List. 
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1. Allegro and Minuet in G major for Two Flutes, Op. 258. TV-17, 
H-14, P-39. The autograph bears the inscription ‘“ For Friend Degen- 
harth by LvB. August 23rd 1792, midnight.” (TKI 134). The date 
of composition given by H (1797) is a misprint corrected in the List of 
Errata published later. This work was published as a supplement to 
TD I (2nd Ed., 1901), and was also published by Zimmermann (Leipzig) 
in an edition by Kurth Walther. 

P (p. 132) raises the question, perhaps unanswerable for all time, as 
to whether there was originally a third movement to fill out the accus- 
tomed form of duo-sonatas. There may be something to this thought : 
only twice in the Bonn chamber compositions (the third of the Duos for 
Cl and Bsn [42] and the first of the Pf Qrtartets* [4473] did B write 
what was certainly a two-movement work of sonata nature, and in each 
of these cases the second movement, in variation form, gives more of a 
sense of finality than does this rather hastily written Minuet. 

2. Three Duets (C major, F major, Bp major) for Clarinet and 
Bassoon, Op. 147. GA Ser. 8, No. 64. TV-70; P-121 ; L p. 438. 
S (p. 232) refers to these works as “ of the Bonn peri ; K (p. 286) says 
‘‘ presumably written in Bonn” ; both authors (S p. 296, K p. 363) 
tabulate with compositions of the year 1792. P more cautiously says 
“ perhaps from the Bonn period ”’, and gives the date “179?”. TV lists 

* This Ep Pf Quartet is a two-movement work only by considering the Adagio assa:—(attacca)—Allegre 
com sfarito as a single movement. 
Vol. XXVI D 
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as “ about 1800?”’, postulating that these duets were for two instru- 
mentalists with whom B was associated in connection with the Quintet 
Op. 16 (4¢86) in 1797, and the Septet Op. 20 (391), in 1800. 
NV (p. 141) states that these duets were published in 1815 at the latest. 

C (I 89) lists among “ chamber works of the second period ”’ “* three 
duets for Cl and Bsn (1814)”. The compositions referred to are presum- 
ably these, which were published about that time, though undoubtedly 
composed much earlier. 


3. Allegro Movement in Sonata Form in Ep major for Viola and 
Violoncello ‘‘ with Two Eyeglasses (Augenglasern) obbligato.”” ; 
P-63. Composed about 1795 (H) or 1797 (P p. 211). Published by 
Peters about 1913. P says that the work was performed for the first time 
in Paris on May 23rd 1914, but does not make clear whether he means 
that this was the first public performance anywhere or mierely the first 
performance in Paris. 

TK (I 205) says “‘ There ought to be a hint as to the identity of the 
two players ‘ with two eyeglasses obbligato ’,”” but a few pages farther 
along (I 231) gives the hint, apparently without recognizing it, in 
an undated® letter from B to Nikolaus Zmeskall von Domanowecz. 
Addressing this most faithful of intimates as “‘ Baron Muck-cart Driver ”’, 
B continues his whimsical letter (in French) : “ I am grateful to you for 
the weakness of your eyes.” As P (p. 226) points out, ‘* B, who played 
the Vla, wore glasses ; likewise Zmeskall, who played the Vcl.”” Do we 


have there our “ Zwei Augenglaser ”’ ? 


4. Sonata in Bb major for Pianoforte and Flute. TV~-21 ; H-32 ; 
P-1o. P (p. 130) says ‘‘ Authenticity doubtful”; TK (I 138) says 
that the manuscript, found in B’s lodgings after his death, was “ not 
in B’s handwriting, and the little evidence of its authenticity is not con- 
vincing ’’. C (I 85), however, lists this as among the works composed 
before Op. 1 (i.e. before 1793-95) ; K (p. 287) says “‘ among the earliest 
works of the Bonn period *’, yet inconsistently tabulates it (p. 363) as a 
doubtful work from the last year of the Bonn period (1792). Fleury 
(‘ Music & Letters’ 6 [1925] 117) says ‘‘. .. in my opinion it bears, 
even in its clumsiness, the characteristic marks of his genius’’. From 
stylistic Considerations Hess (‘ Neues B—Jahrbuch ’ 6 [1935] 141) agrees 
that it is probably genuine. 

Hess (loc. cit.) states that an edition by A. von Leeuwen published by 
Zimmermann (Leipzig) in 1906 deviates unnecessarily and undesirably 
,from the original, to the extent that the style of the original is funda- 
mentally altered, and discusses these deviations in great detail. 


5. Serenade in D major for Pianoforte and Flute (or Violin), arranged 
from a Serenade for Flute, Violin and Viola Op. 25 (432), and revised 
by the composer, Op. 41. H-33. Sz (p. 108) accepts this arrangement 
as made by B ; L says “ arranged by the composer ” in one place (p. 488) 
and “arrangement revised by B” elsewhere (pp. 352, 364) ; more 
modern authorities (NV, H, TK I 208, MR p. 132, Altmann ‘Kammer- 
music-Katalog ’, p. 197) agree with this latter alternative. It is quite 
possible that the arranger was Franz Xaver Kleinheinz. 

See also discussion of the authenticity of Op. 42 (421), an arrange- 
ment of Op. 8 (437) published at about the same time as Op. 4/. 
TK (I 208) states that B’s protest against being set down as the transcriber 
of certain arrangements in the hands of Hoffmeister (the publisher) prob- 
ably refers to this work as well as to Op. 42. 


5 Shedlock’s translation of Kalischer’s ‘ Beeth sai i icfe ’ i i 
ion s ovens simmitliche Briefe ' quotes this letter as No. 12, with 
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Announced and pyblished December 1803 (s¢e TK II 20) ; repub- 
lished in Steingraber Edition. 

As regards the choice of instruments for this arrangement—similarly 
for +46, ++7, and perhaps (by extension of the same idea) +76 infra— 
Altmann (C II 517) says: “For a long time it was quite customary to 
substitute a flute for the violin in sonatas for Pf and V1n or trios for Pf, 
Vin and Vcl ; the substitution was indeed sanctioned in the printed copy 
and, as a rule, no separate part was printed, the alterations necessary 
being marked in a distinctive manner in the original part.” 

6. Six Varied Themes for Pianoforte Solo or with Flute or Violin ad 
libitum, Op. 105. GASer. 14 No. 113-114. TV-217. Probably composed 
1817~18, though TK (II 415) says 1819 ; No. 3 of the set may date from 
1816. Published in England in July 1819 as ‘ Twelve National Airs with 
Variations’ (without opus number), listing the six airs later forming 
Op. 105 and also six which later appeared in Op. 107 (47 infra). Only 
three sections of 3 airs each were issued. The first German edition was 
published in September 1819 (NV) as Op. 105, and includes only the 
six airs now known under that‘opus number. 

As regards the choice of instruments for this arrangement, see last 
paragraph of +5 supra. : 

7. Ten Varied Themes for Pianoforte Solo or with Flute or Violin 
ad libitum, Op. 107. GA Ser. 14 No. 115-119. TV-218. Probably 
composed 1817-18, though TK (II 415) says 1819-20. Nos. 2, 6, and 
7 had appeared in the English edition of July 1819 (see +¢6 supra) ; all 
ten appeared in the first German edition (five sections of 2 each) in 
August-September 1820 (see TK III 22) ; opus number not assigned 
until a later, edition in the 1830s. 


8. Sonata in F major for Pianoforte and Horn or Violoncello, Op. 17. 
GA Ser. 14 No. 112. TV~-76; P-114. Composed April 1800 ; first 
performance April 18th 1800 (see NBII 379). Announced and published 
March 1801 (TK I 267, 277) with alternative Vcl part (see NOTE 2 
following infra.) 

g. Three Sonatas (D major, A major, Ep major) for Pianoforte and 
Violin, Op. 12. GA Ser. 12 No. 92-94. TV-60; P-1o2. “ The three 
sonatas for Pf and Vln Op. 12 were advertised in the Wiener Zeitung for 
January 12th 1799, as published by Artaria, which would seem to place 
their origin in 1798’ ; their publication was probably in December 1798. 
“The programme of a concert given by Madame Duschek on March 
29th .1798, preserved in the archives of the Gesellschaft der “Musik- 
freunde, announces a sonata with accompaniment to be played by B. 
The accompanying (obbligato) instrument is not mentioned, but the 


' work may well have been one of these sonatas. Nottebohm.. . . is 
inclined to fix the year 1795 as the year of the [second] sonata’s origin ”’ 
(TK I 226). 


10. Sonata in A minor for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 23. GA Ser. 
12 No. 95. TV-82; P-118. 

11. Sonata in F major for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 24. GA Ser. 
12 No. 96. TV-83; P-119. 5 

P assigns a composition date of 1800 for the A minor Sonata and 
17942-1800 for the F major Sonata. G (I 279) and TK (I 289) state 
that they were composed in 1801, but NB (II 231) attributes to 1800 
sketches of all three movements of the A minor Sonata “so nearly 
jdentical with the published version that at this point the process of 
sketching may be considered as completed ’’, and assigns (II 230) a 
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probable date of late 1799 to a sketch of what became the principal theme 
of the Rondo of the F major Sonata. The sketches of the two Sonatas 
prove, he says (NB II 236), that the composition of the two was carried 
along simultaneously, but that the A minor was started first and completed 
first; the completion date was, however, later than April 1800 
(NB II 381). 

NV says that publication was announced in October 1801 of two 
Sonatas for Pf and Vin, Op. 23 ; “ later (before 1803) the sonatas were 
separated, receiving the opus numbers 23 and 24 respectively.’” The 
separation must have taken place as early as the spring of 1802, since 
a notice in April of that year referred to the availability of the Sonatas 
Op. 23 and Op. 24. The reason given by NB (II 236) for the separation 
was that the Vin parts had been engraved in two different styles (different 
plate sizes), and that the publisher was loath to spend the money to have 
one of them re-engraved. 

G (I 278) explains that the Pf arrangement of the ‘ Prometheus’ music, 
issued in June 1801 was “ originally numbered Op. 24, but when the 
Overture was issued in parts [1804] it was numbered Op. 43, and Op. 24 
was given to the Vln Sonata in F.’’ As shown above, this renumbering of 
the Sonata had taken place two years before. Further regarding the 
‘ Prometheus’ music, see +20 in/ra. 


12. Three Sonatas (A major, C minor, G major) for Pianoforte and 
Violin, Op. 30. GA Ser. 12 No. 97-99. TV-96. See 4:76. G (I 280) 
says (without citing his authority) that these Sonatas were sketched during 
1800-01, though a later date (January-May 1802) seems probable. 
The sketch book confirms Ries’s statement that the present finale of the 
Kreutzer Sonata ( 4£13 infra) was originally planned as the last movement 
of Op. 30 No. 1. 

TK (I 365) states that all three Sonatas were presumably completed 
or nearly completed before B removed to Heiligenstadt in the summer of 
1802. No. 1 was announced in May 1803 and published in July ; Nos. 
2 and 3 were announced in June and published in August. 


13. Sonata in A major for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 47. GA Ser. 
12 No. 100. TV-111. L (p. 366) says that the present finale of this 
Sonata was originally written (1802) for the Sonata in A major, Op. 30 
No. 1, but that B found it too brilliant for the character of that Sonata 
and wrote the present finale as being more suitable. 

G (I 281) says “ . the violin part of the first movement seems to 
have been ready a few days before the concert, though at the performance 
the pianoforte copy still remained almost a blank, with only an indication 
here and there. But the Variations were literally finished only at the last 
moment, and Bridgetower (the violinist who had commissioned the 
sonata) had to play them at sight from the composer’s blurted and 
blotted autograph ”’. 

* ‘The date of this first performance seems to be uncertain. G (I 281) 
and NV (p. 197) say “‘ May 17th 1803’ ; TK (II g) says “ May 24th” ; 
elsewhere (I 470) G says “* May 17th or 24th.’ T'V says that Bridgetower 
gave concerts in Vienna on each of these dates. The later of the two 
seems more probable as that of the first performance of the Sonata. The 
Sonata was advertised in May 1805 (TK II 13), and was published in 
April 1805. 


14. Sonata in G major for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 96. GA Ser. 
i2 No. 101. TV-162. NB (I 28) says (on the basis of sketch-book 
evidence) that while it cannot be determined whether the first movement 
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of this Sonata was written earlier than, simultaneously with, or later 
than the other movements, the remaining three could not have been 
written or been ready for writing earlier than October 1812 (see also 
NBII 291). The date February 1812 at the top of the autograph probably 
refers not to the fair copy but to the beginning of work on the first move- 
ment, for which sketches are not available. 

TK (II 236) says that apart from sketches which may have been made 
in 1811, ‘* the entire work, except the first movement, was produced 
in twelve or fifteen days at the most ’’—during etenber 1812 and 
apparently immediately before a first performance on December 2gth, 
though TK is ambiguous on this point. 

r¥, however, says “* Since the dates ‘ October 1810’ for Op. 95 and 

‘ March 1811’ for Op. 97 appear on the manuscripts in B’s own hand- 
writing, we must assume the winter of 1810-11 as the period of composi- 
tion of Op. 96 until the original manuscript comes to light”. This 
judgment places more confidence in a logical succession for B opus 
numbers than actualities would seem to warrant. 

G (I 290) agrees with the TK intimation cited above that the first 
performance was in Decefnber 1812, and various authorities agree that 
the first performance was by the violin virtuoso Rode (at the age of 
thirty-eight regrettably past the peak of his powers) with the Archduke 
Rudolph as pianist. NB (I 29) adduces evidence to show that Rode’s 
first public concert in Vienna at that period was on January 4th or 6th 
1813, with the performance of December 29th 1812 a private one for 
Prince Lobkowitz and his friends. 

The Sonata was announced and published in July 1816. 


15. Rondo in G major for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 155. GA Ser. 


12 No. 102. TV—74 and 134 (but see infra) ; P-37 and p. 126; Lp. 434. 
Various opinions are found as to the date of composition of this work : 

1792 or earlier TK 1179; MR p. 139. 

1792-93 P. 

1793-95 G I 275. 

1794 NV p. 144. 

TV lists this work twice, under No. 74 and again under No. 134, but 

. points out in the Errata that these two listings represent the same work 
(B & H No. 127). Two different dates are given, however, for initial 
publication : “ 1800 and 1807 ?”” MR (p. 139) explains that TV’s “ 1800” 
date refers to the work (Rondo for Pf) which was listed by mistake as for 
Pf and Vin. NV, G and P state that the year of publication was 1808, 
but the work is not listed by TK as among the publications of that year 
(II 135) or of any other. 


16. Twelve Variations in F major for Pianoforte and Violin on “ Se 
vuel ballare ’’ from ‘ The Marriage of Figaro’ by Mozart, Op. 156 (in 
original edition designated as “* Opus 1”). GA Ser. 12 No. 103. TV~go ; 
P-44 ; 7 L p. 427. G (I 262) assigns the date 1791-92, and TK (I 138) 
says: “It is more than likely that the Variations on Mozart’s ‘Se vuol 
ballare * ought to be assigned to the latter part of the Bonn period. The 
dedication leads to the presumption that the work was carried to Vienna 
ina finished state and there subjectedl only to the final polish ’’. P (p. 126) 
says ‘“‘ revised and completed in Vienna ”’. 

NV (p. 144) says that these Variations were published as Op. 1 by 
Artaria in July 1793 ; TV (p. 186) says that Breitkopf & Hartel used this 
same opus number for their edition which appeared “* Michaelismesse 
1793” (end of September). TK (I 138) adds that they are designated as 
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Op. 1 in at least two contemporaneous catalogues, yet two years later 
Artaria brought out the three Pf Trios (443) also as Op. 1. 

17. Six Allemandes (F, D, F, A, D, G) for Pianoforte and Violin, 
Op. 171. GA Ser. 25 No. 308. TV-184; P®59; Lp. 439; NV p. 152. 
P gives 1795 as the probable year of composition ; NB (II 222) says 
“1795 or 1796”. TK (II 309) states that their publication was an- 
nounced on ‘July goth 1814, and adds “‘ The author lacks means and 
oppertunity to determine the authenticity of these dances. It is, how- 
ever, hardly probable that a Viennese publisher would venture at that 
time to use B’s name thus without authority’’. NB (II 221) quotes 
from one of B’s sketch-books to prove that at least one of these dances is 
genuine, and draws the sound conclusion that if one is genuine, they all 
are. 

18. Sonata in C major for Pianoforte and Violin, arranged from 
Trio for Two Oboes and English Horn Op. 87 (4433). NV (p. 86) 
lists this Sonata in his discussion of Op. 87 with no indication of the 
arranger. TK (I 206) refers to arrangements of Op. 87 (naming this one 
specifically) as being ‘‘ published in B’s day and with his approval ”’, and 
says that this transcription for Pf and Vin was published first, as ‘‘ Op. 
29°’, before the original version or the arrangement for string trio (4435). 
Elsewhere (II 77) he states that the Trio in its original form, as an 
arrangement for 2 Vin and Vla, and as a Sonata for’ Pf and Vin, were 
advertised at the same time: April 1806; TV (p. 25) makes the same 
statement, with the observation “‘ The Sonata was the first to appear ”’. 

NOTE 1.—H-~—35 is listed ‘‘ Fragment of a Sonata in A major for 
Pianoforte and Violin”’ in the Prussian State Library, with the comment 
“Only two sheets remain out of a considerable number of torn-out 
pages ; neither movement is complete’’. By the fact that he includes 
it in his list, H indicated his belief that B had completed this Sonata 
rather than leaving it merely as a sketch or a fragment. 

19. Adagio for Pianoforte and Violin. Stated by C (I 83, II 560) to 
have been discovered and published (edited ?) by Viktor Patrik Vretblad, 
presumably appearing from the press of the Nordiska Musikforlaget, 
Stockholm. No mention of this work is found in Altmann’s ‘ Kammer- 
musik-Katalog ’, nor does it appear in an undated catalogue of the 
Nordiska Musikférlaget presumably issued during the 1930s and made 
available to the compiler of this list by Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., of 
London. 

20. Two numbers (Bp major, G major) for Pianoforte and Violin 
appearing in an arrangement for Pf and Vln of ‘ Die Geschépfe des 
Prometheus * Op. 43, published in 1831 by Simrock in Bonn. According 
to NV (p. 192), these two numbers did not appear in the original (June 
1801) edition of the music for ‘ Prometheus ’ arranged for Pf solo (accord- 
ing to Czerny by the composer) and published as Op. 24 (NV p. 43; 
TK 1 285°) and were dropped from editidns later than the 1831 edition. 

21. Notturno in D major for Pianoforte and Viola, arranged from a 
Notturno for Violin, Viola and Violoncello Op. 8 (4¢37), and revised 
by the composer, Op. 42. H-34. Sz (p. 108) and L (p. 344) attribute 
the arrangement to B in spite of the wording of the title-page of the first 
edition (1804) as given above by NV.+ C (II 517) states that the arrange- 
ment was probably by Ries, though in a later publication (‘ Die Musik ’ 
26 [1934] No. 5, p. 350) the author of this article (Altmann) says: “‘ The 
transcription of the Serenade for String Trio, Gp. 8, as a Notturno for 
Pf and Vla, Op. 42, is probably the work of B”’. TK (I 208) states that 


* “ Op. 27"" appearing in TK I 290 is presumably one of the too-frequent misprints. 
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B “ authorized the publication of an arrangement ” of Op. 8 “ for Pf and 
Via which he had revised. This arrangement received the opus number 
42, though probably not from B.... It is this arrangement, no doubt,”’ 
and probably that of Op. 41 (45) “to which B referred in a letter to 
Hoffmeister, dated September’ 22nd 1803, in which he said: ‘ These 
transcriptions are not mine, though they were much improved by me in 
places. Therefore I am not willing to let you state that I made them, for 
that would be a lie 4nd I could find neither time nor patience for such 
work 

The Notturno was announced in April 1804, though it had already 
appeared in January. It will be noted that the Hoffmeister letter cited 
above was written prior to the publication of either the Notturno or the 
Serenade Op. 41 (published December 1803). 

22. Two Sonatas (F major, G minor) for Pianoforte and Violoncello, 
Op. 5. GA Ser. 13 No. 105-06. TV-44; P-69, p. 165. Composed 
almost certainly in 1796 ; G (I 276) says that B played the two Sonatas 
at court in Berlin in the spring of 1796, “ probably composed for the 
occasion ’’. P (p. 203) believes that the Sonatas had been sketched and 
perhaps completed before B’s visit to Bevlin, though revision probably 
took place after this performance. TK (I 205) says “ B played them. . 
at the close of 1796 or the beginning of 1797’. Announced for publica- 
tion February 1797 (together with Opp. 3, 4, and 46 [‘ Adelaide’]) as 
“completely new.’’ This was true only of these Soratas and the Song ; 
Op. 3 and Op. 4 had appeared about a year previously. These Sonatas 
were published in February 1797. ~ 

. 23. Sonata in Eb major for Pianoforte and Violoncello, arranged 
from String Trio Op. 3 (436), Op. 64. Sz (p. 109) accepts this 
Sonata as an arrangement by B; NV is non-committal, giving no 
comments for Op. 64 except a reference to Op. 3; L (p. 377) says: “I 
have not been able to throw any light on the question as to whether these 
arrangements ”” (Pf Trio Op. 63 [447] after Quintet Op. 4 and the 
present Sonata) “are by B”. More recent authorities (TK I 135 ; 
Cil517; Pp.313; Hp.111; MRp.129; Altmann ‘ Kammermusik- 
Katalog ’, p. 183) are agreed that the arrangement is not the work of B. 
The Sonata was published in May 1807 (TK II 113). 

Note that L (p. 342) and M (p. 166) refer to Op. 64 as a work for 
Pf, Vin and Vcl. Mr. Paul Hirsch has informed the compiler of this 
list that the copy of the first edition of this work (Artaria, 1807) which 
is in his possession shows it as ‘ Sonata pour le Forte-Piano avee accom- 
pagnement de Violoncelle ’ and not asa ‘Trio. L and M may have con- 
fused this work with the presumably spurious Pf Trio arrangement of the 
String Quintet Op. 4, designated as Op. 63 (447). 

24. Twelve Variations in F major for Pianoforte and Violoncello on 
** Ein Madchen oder Weibchen ”’ from * The Magic Flute’ by Mozart, 
Op. 66. GA Ser. 13 No. 111. TV-57; P-g6; L pp. 378, 429. K 
(p. 367), S (p. 299) and P give the year of composition of these Variations 
as 1797; TK (I 226) lists them “ among the instrumental compositions 
of this year ’’, indicating but not stating definitely that the year 1798 was 
meant, and continues “ of which nothing more is known than that Traeg 
announced their publication on September 12th 1798 ”’. 

TV asks the very logical question ““ Whence the opus number 66 for 
a work published as early as this ?”’ but suggests no answer. 

25. Sonata in A major for Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. 69. 
GA Ser. 13 No. 107. TV-146. TK (II 132) says “. . . sketched in 
1807, and practically completed that year. . . . On June 8th 1808 B offered 
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it to Breitkopf & Hartel’’. Nottebohm states (NB I 70) that this Sonata 
‘‘ was probably ready in January 1808 ”’, but says elsewhere (NV p. 198) 
that it was ready in the summer of 1808. The latter date would seem 
more probable, since sketches are extant from the early part, of 1808 
(NB II 253) which were presumably made while the final draft of the 
Sonata was in progress ; studies would hardly be made of a work already 
completed. The Sonata was announced and published in April 1809. 


26. Two Sonatas (C major, D major) for Pianoforte and Violoncello, 
Op. 102. GA Ser. 13 No. 108+09. TV-~-198. TK (II 316) says“... the 
principal works of the year (1815): the two sonatas for Pf and Vcl, 
Op. 102. The first bears his date : ‘ Towards the end of July’; the 
second : ‘ Beginning of August’.”’ First performed February 18th 1816 
(TK II 338). The date of publication accepted by NV and by G (I 314) 
is 1817 ; TK (II 389) says ‘“‘ apparently in January 1817 ”’, but elsewhere 
(Il 357) adduces evidence that they were published not later than 
December 1816. 

27. Twelve Variations in G major for Pianoforte and Violoncello on 
the March “ See the Conquering Hero Comes” from ‘ Judas Macca- 
baeus’ by Handel, Op. 157. GA Ser. 13 No. 110. TV~-118; P-85; 
L p. 429; NV p. 145. P says that these Variations were composed in 
1796-97 ; TK (I 202) says that they were published in 1797, ‘* precise 
date unknown”; G (I 276) says that the Variations “* were published 
during this year [1797] and were probably written at the ume”’. TV, 
however, gives 1804 as the date of initial publication. 

28. Seven Variations in Ey major for Pianoforte and Violoncello on 
** Bei Mannern, welche Liebe fiihlen”’ from ‘ The Magic Flute’ by 
Mozart, Op. 158 GA Ser. 13 No. 111A. TV-81; Lp. 430. K (p. 367) 
and S (p. 301) list these Variations as having been composed in 1801 ; 
G (I 316) states that they were announced for publication in April 1802, 
while NV (p. 145) gives this as the month of publication. MR (p. 145) 
states that they were published in January 1802. 

NOTE 2.—Altmann (C II 517) says ‘‘ The Vin cannot be considered a 
satisiaetory substitute in sonatas for Pf and Vcl, even though B sanetioned 
this in all his Vcl sonatas, and possibly made the transcriptions himself ”’. 
The titles of the original editions of the Vcl Sonatas as given in NV do 
not confirm this last statement, but the first edition of the Horn Sonata, 
Op. 17 (4#8), bears the title : ‘Sonate pour le Forte-Piano avec un 
Cor, ou Violoncelle, composée . . . par LvB. N.B. II y a aussi la 
Parte [sic] de Violon separé [sic] °. 

NOTE 3.—P (p. 317) says “‘ In 1806 B published an arrangement 
for Pf and Vcl of the Trios Op. 9 (438) as Op. 61, No.1’. Data from 
other source-books indicate that the statements that the arrangement 
was for Pf and Vcl and that the publication was by B are not correct. 
The arrangements (almost certainly. spurious—see discussions of +45 
and +46 im/ra) of the String Trios Op. 9, published in 1806 as “‘ Op. 
61 No. 1” (446) are generally stated to have been for Pf, Vin and 
Vcl. Companioh arrangements of the String Quartets Op. 18 (+58), 
equally spurious and published at the same time as ‘“‘ Op. 60 Nos. 1 and 
2” (445), were for Pianoforte, violon obligé et violoncelle ad lib 

29. Sonatina in C minor for Mandoline and Cembalo, Op. 150. 
GA Ser. 25, No. 295. P-76. 

30. Adagio in Ep major for Mandoline and Cembalo. GA Ser. 25 
No. 296. P75. K (p. 365) and S (p. 298) give 1795 as the probable year of 
composition ; P gives 1796; GA says “‘ about 1795’ for the Sonatina 
and gives no estimate of date for the Adagio. G (I 316) says that the 
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Sonatina was first published in the first edition of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,’ Vol. II, p. 205 (1880), though (as Herr Willy 
Hess pointed out in a letter to the compiler of this List) the version in 
Grove is not identical with that in the GA. The Adagio may not 
have been published before its appearance in GA (1887). 

P (p. 314) points out the marked similarity between the opening of 
the C major section of this Sonatina and the opening of the Trio of the 
second movement of the Pf Sonata Op. 14 Ne. 1, presumably written 
about the same time (see +¢69 in/ra). 

Chitz (“ Revue musicale, Soc. Int. de Musique’ 8 [1912] No. 12, 
p. 24) says that the Adagio as published in GA is an early draft, the final 
version being still in manuscript in the library of Count Clam-Gallas in 
Prague. He does not discuss the differences between the two versions. 
The footnote to the next item in the present List (431) indicates that 
the differences between the two versions may be only incidental. 

TK (I 206) refers to these pieces as unique in B’s work, disregarding 
the one (or three) listed below (431), which had been brought to light 
nine years before the publication of TK. 

The lofty calm of chamber musicology is rudely shattered by’ the 
statement in Bekker’s ‘ Beethoven ’ (first English edition [1925], p. 365) 
that these two delicate bits were written for Mandoline and Cymbals ! 

31. Sonatina in C major for Mandoline and Cembalo. H-36 ; 
P-74. Published in ‘ Revue musicale, Soc. Int. de Musique’ 8 [1912] 
No. 12, p. 24., The discoverer, Dr. Arthur Chitz, refers to three new 
compositions for Mandoline and Cembalo, found in the library of Count 
Clam-Gallas in Prague, but gives no information about the other two.’ 
Chitz and P assume 1796 as the probable year of composition. 

(To be continued) 


7 A letter from Herr Willy Hess, of Winterthur (Switzerland), received too late for its contents to be incor- 
porated into the body of this List, says in part: “ In 1943 or 1944 Prof. Robert Haas published in the ‘ Sude- 
tendeutsches Musikarchiv’, Reichenberg, two items from the Clain-Gallas Collection: a Theme and 
Variations in D major and an Adagio in Ep major, corresponding, except for details, with the one appearing 
in the GA. A private communication from Pro’ ral Haws stated that unfortunately a third piece was unavailable 
at the time of his letter. The Theme and Variations is the most significant of the works for mandoline ”’ 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
‘LA CALINDA’ 
By R. 
Unper the headjng ‘ Tango’ in Percy Scholes’s ‘Oxford Companion to 


Music’ Seftor Julio de Caro has drawn attention to the researches of 
an Argentine writer, Eros Nicola Siri, and Dr. Scholes, in a footnote 
states that he is glad to publish Sefior de Caro’s article in order that 
various erroneous statements that have found their way into European 
works of reference may be corrected. This is as it should be: we in 
Europe must depend on experts from the New World to elucidate many 
vague points about dances of Negro origin. The Tango, the Habanera, 
the Fandango and the Congo have all come to Europe through the slums 
of Spanish-American seaports, and it is possible-that we in this country 
have not given sufficient attention to such dances because they have 
thus come into our presence by way of the back stairs. Be that as it 
may, it has not prevented some of them from finding their way into the 
highest musical quarters, and although in such rarefied atmospheres 
it is unlikely that much of their original naiveté remains, the process 
of change has been a gradual one and can doubtless be traced. 

We in Britain are curious about “ La Calinda” mainly because 
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Delius has introduced it into his opera ‘ Koanga’, and in its concert 
version this is the only excerpt from that opera we have frequent chances 
of hearing. There must in any case be a wide difference between the 
dance as it appears on a modern operatic stage and the dance that 
Delius probably saw danced by the Negro workers on his Florida plan- 
tation ; but apart from this, “ La Calinda ” is distinguished from the 
Tango and other Spanish-American dances of Negro origin by coming 
to us directly through Delius instead of by the more general back-stairs 
route. Curiosity, then, rather than any hope of constructive research, 
leads us to seek out any references tq this dance in old writers ; but the 
subject is not without reward, for Pére Lavat, who was on Martinique 
in 1698, has recorded what must be one of the earliest descriptions of a 
dance called the Calenda and given an account of the extraordinary 
attraction that dancing held for the slaves :} 


The dance is their favourite passion. I don’t think that there is a people on the 

face of the earth who are more attached to it than they. When the master will not 
allow them to dance on the Estate, they will travel three and four leagues, as soon 
as they knock off work at the sugar-works on Saturday, and betake themselves to 
some place where they know that there will be a dance. 
’ "The one in which they take the greatest pleasure, and which is the usual one, 
is the Calenda. It came from the Guinea Coast and to all appearances from Ardra. 
The Spaniards have learned it from the Negroes and throughout America dance 
it in the same way as do the Negroes. 

As the postures and movements of the dance are most indecent, the masters 
who live in an ordinary way forbid it to their own people, and take care that they 
do not dance it ; and this is no small matter ; for it is to their liking, and the very 
children who are as yet scarcely strong enough to stand up, strive to imitate their 
fathers and mothers when they see dancing, and will spend entire days at this exercise. 


The rhythm is provided by two drums, the larger to beat the time 
and the smaller, higher in pitch, beaten more rapidly to arouse the passions 
of the dancers. 


The dancers are drawn up in two lines, one before the other, the men on one 
side and the women on the other. Those who are waiting their turns, and the 
spectators, make a circle round the dancers and the drums. The more adept 
chants a song which* he composes on the spur of the moment, on some subject 
which he deems appropriate, the refrain of which, chanted by all the spectators, is 
accompanied by a great clapping of hands. As regards the dancers, they hold 
their arms a little after the manner of those who dance while playing the castanets. 
They skip, make a turn right and left, approach within two or.three feet of each 
other, draw back in cadence until the sound of the drum directs them to draw 
together again, striking the thighs one against the other, that is to say, the man 
against the woman. ‘To all appearance it seems that the stomachs are hitting, 
while as a matter of fact it is the thighs that carry the blows. They retire at once 
in a pirouette, to begin again the same movement with altogether lascivious gestures, 
as often as the drum gives the signal, as it often does severalgtimes in succession. 
From time to time they interlock arms and make two or three turns, always striking 
the thighs and kissing. One easily sees from this abbreviated description how the 
dance is opposed to 
This dance is not the one Delius would know as the Calinda, however, 

for the name varied in different parts of the continent, although the dance 
was common enough in all Negro communities. A more detailed 
description of Lavat’s dance is given by Moreau de Saint-Méry, writing 
a century later than Lavat :? 

Another Negro dance at San Domingo, which is also of African origin, is the 
Chica, called simply Calenda in the Windward Isle, Congo at Cayenne, Fandango 


in Spanish, etc. ‘This dance has an air which is specially consecrated to it and where- 
in the measure is strongly marked. The proficiency in the dancer consists in the 


= Pére Lavat, ‘ Nouveau Voyage aux isles de l'Amérique’, Vol. II, p. 51f. 

*- M. L. Moreau de Saint-Méry, ‘Description topographique, physique, civile politique, et historique 
de la partie francaise de l’isle Saint-Dominique. Avec des observations générales sur la population, sur le 
charactére et les mocurs de divers habitants; sur son climat. sa culture, ses productions, son administration 
etc., Ac compagnées des détails les plus propres a faire connaitre l'état de cette Colonie a l’époque du mois 
@ Octobre 1789.’ Philadelphia, 1797-08 (Vol. I, p. 50). 
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perfection with which she can move her hips and the lower part of her back while 
preserving the rest of her body in a kind of immobility, that even the slightest move- 
ment of the arms that balance the two ends of a handkerchief or her petticoat 
does not make her lose. A dancer approaches her ; all of a sudden he makes a 
leap into the air and lands in measured time so as almost to touch her. He draws 
back, he jumps again, and excites her by the most seductive play. The dance 
becomes enlivened and soon it presents a tableau, of which the entire action, at 
first voluptuous, afterwards becomes lascivious. It would be impossible to depict 
the Chica in its true character, and I will limit myself to saying that the impression 
it produces: is so strong that the African or Creole, it does not matter of what shade, 
who comes to dance it without emotion, is considered to have lost the last spark 
of vitality. 

From the point of view of one versed in Christian‘ethics such a dance 
must be objectionable, but to the Negro it was not so. A display of 
vitality was part of his creed, and dances which stimulate sex-appetite 
have always had their place in pagan religious rites. Christianity, 
moreover, has not overcome these rites easily at any time : they persisted 
in the witchcraft of Christian countries for centuries. Here, however, 
they existed in revolt against the accepted teaching of Christianity and 
were perverted to the end of flouting the Christian God. Blasphemy 
was ag important in European witchcraft as sexual excess, and the 
dominating force was evil. Christian slave-owners thought of Negro 
rites as something opposed to Christianity and so strove to stamp them 
out as evil ; in this they erred, but it would have been a fantastic notion 
anyway to a slave-owner had anyone suggested that he should try to 
understand his slaves’ point of view. For practical reasons, however, 
it was not found desirable to suppress all dancing, and as we can see 
from Saint-Méry’s description a dance remained practically the same 
after a hundred years of exile in slavery. ' 

Not only the dance, but the accompaniment remained the same. 
Saint-Méry’s description of the accompaniment to the Chica (Congo, 
Rumba, Fandango, &c., according to locality) is the same as Lavat’s 
of the accompaniment to the Calenda of Martinique, which, as Saint- 
Méry points out, is the name for the Chica in that Island. It would 
seem that the instrumental resources had improved somewhat in the 
century that had elapsed, but the foundation of the band was still the 
drums. Saint-Méry also confirms Lavat’s statement about the Negroes’ 
passion for dancing in general,,and describes the true Calenda :° 

What enraptures the Negroes, whether they were born in Africa, or America 
was their cradle, is the dance. There is no amount of fatigue which can make them 
abandon going great distances, and sometimes even during the night, to satisfy 
this passion. 

One Negro dance has come down with them from Africa to San Domingo, 
and for that very reason it is common also to those who are born in the colony, 
and these latter practise it almost from birth. They call it the Calenda. 

To dance the Calenda the Negroes have two drums made, when possible, , 
from the hollow tree in a single piece. One end is open, and they stretch over the 
other a skin of a sheep or a goat. The shorter of these drums is called Bamboula, 
because it is sometimes formed out of very thick bamboo. Astride of each drum is 
a Negro who strikes it with wrist and fingers, but slowly for one and rapidly for the 
other. To this monotone and hollow sound is joined that of a number, more or 
less great, of little calabashes half-filled with small stones, or with grains of corn, 
and which they shake by striking them on one of the hands by means of a long 
haft which crosses them. When they wish to make the orchestra more complete 
they add the Banza, a kind of bass viol with four strings which they pluck. The 
Negresses arranged in a circle regulate the tempo by clapping their hands, and they 
reply in chorus to one or two chanters whose -piercing voice repeats or improvises 
ditties. For the Negroes possess the talent of improvising, and it gives them an 
opportunity for displaying especially their tendency to banter. 

The dancers, male and female, always equal in number, come to the middle of 
circle (which is formed on even ground and in the open air), and they begin to dance, 


3. Ibid, pp. 44-49. 
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Each appropriates a partner to cut a figure before her. This dance, which has its 
origin upon Mt. Atlas, and which offers little variation, consists of a movement 
where each foot is raised and lowered alternately, striking with force, sometimes 
the toe and sometimes the heel, on the ground, in a way quite similar to the English 
step. The dancer turns on himself or around his partner, who turns also, and 
changes place, waving the two ends of a handkerchief which they hold. The dancer 
lowers and raises alternately his arms, while keeping the elbows near the body, 
and the hand almost closed. This dance, in which the play of the eyes is nothing 
less than extraordinary, is lively and animated, and an exact timing lends it real 
grace. The dancers follow one another with emulation, and it is often necessary 
to put an end to the ball, which the Negroes never abandon without regret. 


From this description it will be seen that the dance Delius had in 
mind was a graceful dance, and if it had its origin in some pagan ritual 
all trace of this had been forgotten by the Negroes as long ago as 1798, 
when Saint-Méry saw what was obviously a social dance. The Calenda 
was at that time in the second stage through which a dance must pass 
in the process of evolution towards an abstract art form. The first . 
stage is a ritual dance, having some clearly understood end-object 
distinct from the dance itself; the second stage is a period in which 
the exercise of the dance itself is the end-object ; and the third stage 
is that which we know when we hear Delius’s ‘ La Calinda’ in the 
concert-room, in which the dance or its music is contemplated as a thing 
of beauty by an audience physically passive. ‘There can, of course, be 
a further stage, when the dance-music ceases to be regarded as such 
but as a movement in a larger work like a sonata. The sonata is not of 
Spanish-American origin, so neither the Calinda nor any of the other 
dances of Negro origin mentioned above has had any place in it ; but 
the Tango, Habanera and Fandango have in the hands of various 
composers reached the abstract stage, and further development cannot 
by any means be considered unlikely. 
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Soviet Music and Musicians. By Nicolas Slonimsky (Offprint from ‘ The Slavonic and East 
European Review,’ Vol. xxii, No, 61, December 1944). pp. 18. (Boston, Mass., 
1945). 

This is a useful if rather sketchy survey of a very large field. In his eighteen pages, 
Mr. Slonimsky manages to outline the general history of Soviet music with its tidal ebbs 
and flows, actions and reactions, rows between ASM and RAPM and opposed interpre- 
tations of “ socialist realism”; the achievements and recent productions of Soviet 
musicians ; the changing attitudes of Soviet officialdom to Russian music and musicians 
of the past or in exile ; the social status of Soviet musicians and their financial rewards ; 
non-Russian Soviet music ; and popular music (as distinct from folk music). Considering 
the ground covered, Mr. Slonimsky manages to be very readable and to convey a great 
deal of sound information ; moreover he conveys it objectively and accurately. But 
there are some odd translations—few English readers will recognize ‘ Virgin Soil Up- 
turned’ as * Ploughed-up Fallowland’ (though that is literally accurate)—and one 
re-translation transmogrifies Mr. Ketelbey’s ‘In a Persian Market’ into ‘ From the 
Persian Bazaar,’ “* But what ”’, someone may ask, “ is Mr. Ketelbey’s work doing here ? ” 
The answer is that, in a brochure published ip Moscow in 1931, it had the misfortune 
to be execrated as a piece of subtle imperialist propaganda ; according to the author of 
the brochure, a certain “* G. Krasnukha ”’, “ the aim of the British composer is to convince 
the listener that in the colonies, and in the semi-colonial regions, people are happy ; 
beautiful princesses bask in the sunlight ; beggars and caliphs enjoy life together ; there 
are no imperialists, no troublesome proletarians, no rebellious slaves. When disorders 
flare.up, why, this is the work of malefactors and Komintern agitators”. Poor Mr. 
Ketelbey ! He might well reply, as the Duke of Wellington did to a stranger who 
accosted him in the street with the greeting “* Mr. Robinson, I believe?” : “ Sir, if you 
believe that, you’ll believe anything ”’ 

Mr. Slonimsky’s pages are enlivened by some other stories of the same type; he 
@idently relishes them. But although he has a keen eye for the ridiculous in Soviet musical 
life, its contradictions and sudden changes of front, he is scrupulously fair to its many 
finer manifestations. GA. 
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Norman oo << of Music. By Derek Hudson. pp. 160. (Quality Press, London, 
1945.) 12s. 6d. 

In compiling the life of his father-in-law Mr. Hudson was well advised to include 
Norman O’Neill’s paper ‘ Music to Stage Plays’ read before the Musical Association. 
It shows what kind of a practitioner O'Neill was, has the sort of information only such a 
man could give and gives that information with disarming candour and honesty. It 
shows, in fact, O’Neill’s fundamental characteristic, his gift of putting things of no great 
moment effectively and pleasantly, of being a good mixer—at his desk where he mixed 
savoury dishes for the theatre, at the Savage where he was the soul of bonhomie. Long 
before reputable composers had been persuaded by big money from films that it was 
worth while cutting their scores to order, filling in here, letting out there like so many 
modistes, O'Neill had reduced the provision ST uetie in lengths to an art. He was a 
sound craftsman and one of the most capable writers of incidental music of his day. But 
more than that, he was evidently a man of great charm and a kindly disposed companion. 
VaugHan Williams, Holst, Delius, Grainger, Quilter, Scott were glad of his acquaintance- 
ship, and the general pleasantness of his demeanour is the main theme of this book. 
Which is not enough to rescue it from dullness. After the paper by O’Neill and another, 
not so valuable, on ‘ Originality in Music’ the most important chapter is that giving 
letters from Delius, the most amusing that telling about O’Neill’s dealings with David 
Belasco (‘ Butterfly ’ Belasco) in New York over incidental music to a fantastic produc- 
tion of * The Merchant of Venice’. It is an epitome of O’Neill’s career, the trite remarks 
about Niagara and the colours of the maples in a Canadian fall, the admirable hard- 
working efficiency in the theatre, the willingness to cut cloth suiting other men’s coats. 
These were the ingredients of a thoroughly successful life, unless’ one can believe the 
slightly questioning look in the eyes of the portrait taken when he was fifty-three. . . . 

S. G. 
Music in Our Town: the Story of a Civic Hall. By L. B. Duckworth and M. Bartlett- 
Hewitt. pp. 32. (Cornish, Birmingham, 1945). .5s. 
The Story of Music in Birmingham. By J. Sutcliffe Smith. pp. 122. (Cornish, Birmingham, 
1945). 12s. 6d. 

Two more provincial chroniclers follow in the wake of Mr. R. Nettel, whose ‘ Music 
in the Five Towns’ last year set a model of careful observation and imaginative interpre- 
tation. Mr. Duckworth and Dr. Sutcliffe Smith contemplate the contrasted atmospheres 
of Wolverhampton .and Birmingham respectively. The former, rhapsodizes over a fine 
building but, neglecting the relevance of the old tag about feathers and birds, mostly 
contents himself with facts and figures (apt for aldermen and accountants) relating to 
the foundation and administration of the Civic Hall at Wolverhampton. Such brochures 
will assist future historians to accuracy—one regrets that no Dublin printer procured 
a contemporary and detailed record of Neal’s music-hall—but whether his narrow view 
of his title will recommend Mr. Duckworth to the general public is doubtful, The heroics 
on conductors and second-hand humour from Beecham (and others) will not. The 
photographs are excellent. 

At the southern end of the Black Country conurbation, as the town planners have it, 
stands Birmingham. The architecture of the city is reflective of its historical develop- 
ment: fragments of the old town remain in modest contiguity to many and massive 
monuments to nineteenth-century commercial prosperity. Dr. Sutcliffe Smith’s book 
tells the same tale. (The eighteenth-century section, incidentally, might have included 
the interesting details of orchestration recorded in the Deakin MSS in respect of the 
1767 ‘ Messiah’ performance in St. Philip’s.) The real centre-piece of the canvas is 
the Town Hall, erected in 1834. Triennial Festivals bustle round the faded reputations 
of Knyvett, Costa and Richter. Mendelssohn is naturally prominent, although the 
possession by the Central Reference Library of a number of hts letters is unnoticed. 
Dr. Smith is too loyal to Birmingham to quote Mendelssohn's strictures on the fickleness 
of public opinion when it dethroned the once highly esteemed Neukomm-—* the king ”’, 
musicians used to call him, “* of Brummagem”’ (vide Mendelssohn to his mother, October 
4th 1837). Organists of all sorts receive a degree of attention which overshadows a 
really notable public achievement in arriving at the present City Orchestra. 

Dr. Smith’s writing is reminiscent of New Street—overcrowded and styleless. His 
facts have been sedulously gathered, but half should have been discarded. Is Birmingham 
musical? We don’t know. Judicious understatement combined with consideration of 
the social field would have proved more impressive to the, stranger without the gates. 

The Bibliography of Early Secular American Music (18th Century). By Oscar George Theodore 
Sonneck, revised and enlarged by William Treat Upton. pp. 617. (Library of 
Congress, Washington, 1945.) $1.75. 

American musicology owes more to Oscar Sonneck than to any other man. Its 
remarkable achievements in the last few years would have been impossible without the 
stimulus of his example. His ‘ Bibliography of Early American Secular Music ’ was one 
of his early works—it was first published in 1g05—but it laid the foundations for his own 
and all subsequent studies in American musical history. This néW edition of it comes at 
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an opportune moment. In this country an even more ambitious scheme for a union- 
catalogue of the early printed music in British libraries (not confined to British music 
or even to music issued by British publishers) is now under consideration, and Sonneck’s 
pioneer effort, in Mr. Upton’s careful revision, should prove an instructive exhibit when 
scope and methods come up for discussion. Exact imitation is obviously out of the question. 
Music publishing began late in America and, so far as secular music is concerned, did 
not attain to any volume until as late as the 17g0’s. Sonneck was therefore able to find 
space for full bibliographical descriptions, plentiful cross-references and an occasional 
biographical or historical note. He was even able to include manuscript music (by 
American composers only), books and pamphlets on music, and works known only from 
programmes, play-bills or advertisements. The mere bulk of the British material will 
preclude any such lavish treatment. Bibliography will have to give way to humble 
cataloguing. 

There is another feature of Sonneck’s catalogue, retained by Mr. Upton, that is not 
likely to be imitated, though for other reasons. All works, even when the composer is 
named, are given their main entry under their titles. The reasons for this curious pro- 
cedure are nowhere clearly stated ; it is hinted that they should be obvious, and that is 
all. I can only assume that it was adopted because so much of the music recorded is 
anonymous. Whatever the reasons, the results, under such headings as Concerto or 
Sonata, are not very happy. This eccentricity apart, the “* American ”’ solutions of the 
uaany debatable points of music cataloguing are simple and satisfactory, and deserve to be 
carefully studied. 

Mr. Upton has greatly increased the bulk of the book and has introduced some notable 
improvements, not the least of which is the provision of no less than six indexes : a list of 
composers, a list of song-books, a list of first lines, a list of American patriotic music, a 
list of opera librettos and a very valuable index of publishers, printers and engravers. 

Sonneck himself states that his book grew out of material collected for a history of 
early secular music in the United States. Mr. Upton does not say whether he has a 
similar project in mind. If he has, he is not likely to be anticipated on this side of the 
Atlantic. But even the historian of English music cannot afford to neglect his work. 
Not only did many of the American composers and other musicians of this period start 
their careers in England, but a large proportion of the music printed was of English 
origin. The ballad operas, in particular, seem to have enjoyed a remarkable vogue. 
Arne, Arnold, Attwood, Hook, Kelly, Shield and Storace were obviously as popular 
in the States as they were in their native country. On the other hand the taste for Haydn 
and Mozart, which undoubtedly existed, seems not to have been strong enough to tempt 
American publishers to print more than a few pitiful fragments of their works. I notice, 
by the way, that in the composer-index Haydn is, by an oversight, credited with a work 
by Hook. C. B. O. 
Sovremennaya Angliiskaya Muzika. By G. Shneerson. (Muzikalny Universitet). pp. 28. 

(Moskovskaya Gosurdarstvennaya Filarmonia, Moscow, 1945). 3 rubles. 

This tiny booklet, slight as it is, is no bad introduction to *‘ Contemporary English 
Music ’ for a foreign musician with extremely limited previous knowledge of the subject. 
After a couple of pages devoted to our great musical past and to the dreary gap that 
separates it from anything that can be called “ contemporary ’’, and two or three more on 
the folksong revival, Mr. Shneerson dates our musical renaissance from 1899: the year 
of the “ Enigma” Variations. ‘Then, after a salute to Parry’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound ’ 
in passing, he settles down to a four-page discussion of Elgar, half the space being devoted 
to the Variations. He makes one very odd statement: that “ like the great protagonists 
of the national musical movements in Russia, Czechoslovakia and Norway, Elgar found 
his inspiration in folk music, in the wealth of intonations of the native musical idiom. 
In his many-sided output Elgar reflected the thoughts and feelings of his nation in a 
broad historical aspect”. But, generally speaking, Shneerson is sound and accurate 
enough. He does not approach our music from a fresh point of view, as one might have 
hoped, but seems to base his comments perhaps more on English criticism (with which 
he is evidently familiar) than on direct study of scores. But, while this makes his booklet 
less interesting to an English reader, it has the advantage of presenting an essentially 
British view of British music to a Russian reader. 

, Having given the lion’s share of his space to Elgar, Mr. Shneerson has to deal very 
perfunctorily with the rest, But he contrives to give a certain amount of useful information 
about almost everyone of any importance, down to Britten and Alan Bush, pays full 
tribute to Henry Wood and the Proms and distributes honourable mentions among 
not only the conductors but the critics and theoreticians (beginning with Prout, whose 


text-books have been available in Russian translations for many years). G. A. 
Other Reviews are postponed owing to pressure on space. 
REVIEWERS 
B.O. C. B. Oldman P.M. Y. Dr. Percy M. Young 


C. 
G. A. Gerald Abraham S. G. Scott Goddard 
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The Master 
Musicians 


A Biographical Seriés 
Edited by ERIC BLOM 


Illustrated with photographs, 


facsimiles, and musical 
examples 
Each 6s. 6d. net 


THE MUSICAL TIMES, reviewing the 
Elgar volume said: ‘It remains 
only to praise the publishers for 
their generosity in the matter of 
“music-type, and to add that the 
volume contains the editorial 
appendices which are so useful! a 
feature of the series—calendar of 
the period, with names and ages 
of cRief contemporary musicians; 
catalogue of works, with names 
of publishers and date of issue; 
personalia, etc. In fact, Editor 
Blom’s munificence in this way 
makes ordinary biographies seem 
stingy.” 
LIST OF TITLES: 
BACH. By C. F. Abdy Williams. 
BEETHOVEN. By Marion M. Scott. 
BERLIOZ. By J. H. Elliot. 
* BRAHMS. By Peter Latham. 
CHOPIN. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
pesussy. By Edward Lockspeiser. 
pvorAK. By Alec Robertson. 
ELGAR. By W. H. Reed. 
* Faure. By Norman Suckling. 
GLuck. By Alfred Einstein. 
HANDEL. By C. F. Abdy Williams. 
HAYDN. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
MENDELSSOHN. By S. S. Stratton. 
MOZART. By Eric Blom. 
* mussoRGSKY. By M. D. Cal- 
vocoressi. 
PALESTRINA. By Henry Coates. 
PURCELL. By J. A. Westrup. 
SCHUBERT. By A. J. B. Hutchings. 
* SCHUMANN. By Joan Chissell. 
TCHAIKOVSKY. By Edwin Evans. 
VERDI. By Dyneley Hussey. 
WAGNER. By Robert L. Jacobs. 
WEBER. By William Saunders. 


* These and other titles 
in preparation. 
The publishers regret that, owing to shortage 
of materials and labour, and the heavy 
demand for these books, several may be 
found to be temporarily out of stock. 


DENT 


Joseph Williams Limited 


29 Enford Street, London, W.1 


“ The pioneer work of Arkwright in the 
Williams’ Edition must never be for- 
gotten.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Old English Edition 
Edited by G. E. P. ARKWRIGHT 


A unique collection of Vocal Works com- 
prising nearly 200 works by Tudor and 
Jacobean composers, including Dr. Arne, 
George Kirbye, Wm. Byrd, Thos. Weelkes, 
Francis Pilkington, Dr. J. Blow, etc. 


(Selected Volumes) 


Each volume is accompanied by Introductions 
and Biographical Notes. 
Vol. X. Christopher Tye. 6s. net. 
Mass to 6 Voices “ Euge Bone ”’. 


Vol. XXII. John Milton. 4s. net. 
Six Anthems (Tr.A.T.B.) 
Vol. XXIII. John Blow. 4s. 6d. net. 


Six Songs from. “Amphion 
Anglicus ”’. 

Vol. XXV. John Blow. 12s. 6d. net. 
Masque, “ Venus and Adonis ”’. 


This unique Collection (25 
over 1,500 pages of music and text, ts fully 
ibed in a leaflet which may be had on | 


application. 


PICTURES 
AT AN EXHIBITION 


Ten pieces for Piano Solo 


3/6 net 


AUGENER Ltd. 
18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1 
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Dedicated ‘ To the men who fought and the men who died at El Alamein in 1942’ | 
The | 
ALAMEIN CONCERTO 


for Piano and Orchestra 
| By 


ALBERT ARLEN (R.A.F.) 


SCORE AND ORCHESTRAL PARTS WITH PIANO 
(For Hire only) 


PIANOFORTE SOLO ARRANGEMENT 
Five Shillings net 


‘THEME’ FROM THE CONCERTO FOR PIANO SOLO 
Two Shillings and Sixpence net 


THE HOUSE OF ASCHERBERG, Sixteen Mortimer Street, 
LONDON, 


MONTHLY 


HEFFER’S | | musica: recorp 


‘ 75th Year of Publication 
for Books on Music | Price 6d. 


In our Music Department wehavealarge 
stock of books on Music, both new and SOME RECENT ARTICLES 
Biography as she is wrote, by Eric Blom. 


dhand, including a representative The Future of the Orchestra, by J. A. 


selection of Miniature Scores, Orchestral Westrup. Mozart's String Quartets, 

iy by A. Hyatt King. Rimsky-Korsakov's 
Scores, Vocal Scores, First Editions, Letters to a Publisher, by Gerald 
Antiquarian Music, Chamber Music, etc. Abraham. A Singer's earnings in the 


eighteenth century, by Mollie Sands. 
Some Aspects of Fauré’s Technique, by 
We are always prepared to buy good books Martin Cooper. Zdetiek Fibich, by 
Richard Gorer. 
and music. Have you any to offer ? 
THE 


‘ MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
a can now accept a few more 
subscribers 
ANNUAL SuBscRiPTION: 4/- post free 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
3 & 4 Petty Cury, Cambridge MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 


i! 18 Great Mariborough Street, London, W.1 
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THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
Telephone: Kensington 3643. 

1s MajESTY THE KING 
Her MAjEsty THE QuEEN 
HER Majesty QuEEN Mary 


President: H.R.H. tue Princess ELIZABETH 


Director : SirGrorGe Dyson, M.A.,D.MUS. (OXON), 
LL.D., F.R.C.M., Hon, R.A.M. 


Pairons 


“THE COLLEGE offers a Complete Musical 
Education, with Specialist Classes in ev 
department. There is a large Concert Hall, wi 
a Concert Organ, a fully equipped Theatre, a 
comprehensive Lending Library, a suite of 
Practice Rooms and a modern Restaurant. Over 
Two Hundred Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
offered for competition, and there are two pro- 
fessional diplomas awarded by examination 
—A.R.C.M. and G.R.S.M. The A.R.C.M. examination 
i n to all candidates, whether students of the 
Co or not. 
EASTER TERM 

The Easter Term will begin 

on Monday, January 7, 1946. 
Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained 

on application to the REGISTRAR. 


H. V. ANSON, M.A., MuS.B. (Cantab), F.R.C.M., 
Hon. R.A.M., Registrar. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


INSTITUTED 188 INCORPORATED 
GREAT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Patron—THE RT. HON, THE EARL HOWE 
Director—Dr. H. BROMLEY-DERRY, M.V.O, 


LOCAL AND HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for Certifi- 
Cates in all branches of Practical and Theoreticul Music and 
in Elocution are held at Local Centres in April, July 
(June for Scotland and Ireland}, and December. 

NEW LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts un- 
tepresented. Full particulars on application 

EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licenfiate (L,L.C.M.) are also held in the 
months mentioned above. 

In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT Students are 
teceived and thoroughly trained in all musical subjects at 
moderate fees. Correspondence Lessons in Harmony, etc. 

Syllabus of Examinations, Teaching Prospectus, and 
all information on application to : 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
KENSINGTON GORE - LONDON, 8.W.7 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


President: FREDERICK G. SHINN, Mus.D. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS will 
take place on Saturday, January 19th, at 3 p.m. 
The President will give an address and Dr, G,. 
Thalten-Ball (organist of the Temple Church and the 
Royal Albert Hall) will play some of the pieces 
selected for the July, 1046 examinations, Admission 
free. No tickets required. 

THE CHOIR-TRAINING — for May, 
1946, may be had on application to the College. 


W. J. Tumopore, 
Acting Hon. Secretary. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 


THE 
ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 


Patron—His Majesty the King 
President— Her Majesty Queen Mary 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 


BY THE JOINT AUTHORITY OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


AND 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


WRITTEN and PRACTICAL 
EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC and in 
ELOCUTION are held in March-April, 
June-July, and November—December. 
For dates of entry, see Syllabus for 1945 
and 1946, which may be had on application 
to the Secretary. 

INSPECTIONS OF SCHOOL MUSIC 
can be arranged on application 


SCHOLARSHIPS providing free 
tuition for two years or more at the Royal 
Academy of Music and the Royal College 
of Music are offered annually. 


lL. H. MACKLIN, 
Secretary. 


14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1 
Telegrams : Associa, London. Tel: Museum 4478 


THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


Open to Professionals and Amateurs and aise te Children 
Headquarters : HASLEMERE, SURREY 
LONDON CENTRE : 

Wigmore Hall Studios, 36-38 Wigmore St., W.! 
The Secretary will be in attendance at the LONDON 
address on Mondays and Wednesdays ye 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. for interviews and enquiries. (Telepboue: 
WELbEcK 8454.) Other times by special appointment. 
For further particulars apply : 

Miss E.sre NBVILLi, Marley, Haslemere, 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 


Founpep 1890 (LONDON) 


Star House, Whitstable, Kent 


VIOLINISTS EXAMINED BY 
VIOLINISTS 
ALBERT Sammons, S. J. REID, 
®, STANTON REES, and other eminent 
EXAMINATIONS held in usual Centres during 
January and June-July. 
Sy Uabus free on application. 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


These ly appointed Studios are the recognized 
centre of the best musica! activities. Lift and every comfort 
Teaching. Practice 


and convenience. Low inclusive terms for 
Rooms from 2s. per hour. 


32-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1 tai: 1700 


Telephone : Gerrard 6120, JOHN F. HOLMES, Secretary, 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary contri- 
butions that disburses 
thousands of pounds 
annually to unemployed, 
destitute, sick and ill pro- 
fessional musicians who are 
not members or contribu- 
tors to its funds. Will you 
please help in this great 
work ? 


Please send a donation 
to-day to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 


BARONESS RAVENSDALE 


BENEVOLENT FUND 


( FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES ) 


l6 JOHN STREET, BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 
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18 Great Marlborough Street, London, 
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